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New angles at the pool hall: 

Page 32. 

Photo by Brad Hansel/Eglin Photography 
On the Cover: Watercolor by Sharon Ely Forsmo 
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City Mag’s Moved 

We've said g'bye to our fake 
Santa Fe garden office on River Road 
— wouldn't take it any more. Now 
we're in a funky, homey, termite-nibbled 
but absolutely real building made of fired 
adobe — the same material of San Xavier del Bac. 

Our new address: 1615 E. Fort Lowell Road , Bldg. 2, 
Tucson, Arizona 85719. Our new phone: 323-9944. 


22 Fort Arroyo 

The boys became men and the girls couldn't get in. 
By Rita Garitano 

26 Sam Hughes 

Tucson's most self-satisfied neighborhood. 

By Norma Coile 

32 Looking for New Angles 

These guys make their living playing pool. 

They'd like a little respect. 

By Jim Boyer 

38 Loose-Cannon Cop 

Weaver Barkman goes gunning for minds, not bodies. 
By Laura Greenberg 
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1 Letters 

Fitz curses that wicked press. 

5 Where to Howl 

Everyone publishes one of these. Ours is fun. 

13 Eat 

Franzi lauds King Cone, Prawns Queen Anne 
in same column! 

By Emil Franzi 

17 Desert Notes 

Arizona's best downtown. And love among the anthills. 

48 Books 

Stories that bite and hold on. 

By Carol Freundlich 

50 Local Custom 

Chinese traders and broken Darth Vaders. 

By Jim Griffith 

52 Two of Us 

Jim and Robbie Dick, back in the USSR. 
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NEW LOCATION! 

5020 N. Oracle 




Campus: 803 E Helen Eastside: 6544 E. Tanque Verde 


Jerryk 

Because you take pride in your home. 
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©A.F. F’ayne 

Remember when you could have top 
quality sound only with big bulky speakers 
that never fit anywhere, and wires that 
made your floor look like an LA road map? 
Jerry’s Audio-Video Custom Specialists 
can change all that. 

We can assist you in the design, selec¬ 
tion and installation of quality audio 
and video systems. We also assist designers 
and architects by suggesting proper wire 
paths, system and speaker placement. 

Jerry’s custom-installed speaker systems 
will blend into any decor, and free precious 
floor space for other uses. Paint or wallpaper 
over them, and they’ll still out-perform 
most boxed high-performance speaker 
systems. 


Of course, wires disappear, too. And 
Jerry’s will provide custom cabinet design 
for your electronic components. Hide 
them or show them off! 

The source for specialty audio and video 
products for over 18 years and a licensed 
C-12 Arizona contractor, you can trust your 
home to Jerry’s. 

ftP'Y Custom 
Division 

5750 E. Broadway, Tlicson 

747-7267 




Howdy, 

Of all Tucson's neighborhoods, Sam Hughes is the one where a well-edu¬ 
cated iguana might feel most at home. Everyone there seems to have a bunch 
of books; political discourse is, as they say, pandemic; and there s lots of 
bright green things to eat. Why don't I live there? I don't have the dough and 
I'm no good at fixing stuff. You ever see a lizard try to pick up a pipe wrench? 

But our Sam Hughes story this month started me thinking about what 
makes a neighborhood great, and why Tucson, for all its ot er virtues, isn 

making great new neighborhoods. A coupla thoughts. 

A great neighborhood is tolerant and diverse. It isn't off limits to children, 
young couples, old singles or eccentrics. One of the joys of human life ( m 
told) is learning from other people - and we can't learn anything when our 
neighbors are just like us. Architectural diversity is almost as important, it s 
what gives a neighborhood texture and sensual pleasure. These days develop- 
ers create vast subdivisions of houses that all look alike, and then the neigh- 
borhood association bans the owners from changing anything, like painting a 
downspout pink or building an adobe Buddha in the front yard. Why do we 
want a city of such sterile, repetitive environments? 

A great neighborhood is one where people walk, where people sit on front 
porches and watch, where people pester each other to borrow a drill, a pound 
of masa harina or a cup of white zin. This is not just for the sake of offhand 
socializing. When the street teems with life, the street becomes safer. The alter¬ 
native is to cower in walled compounds, behind officious security guards and 
burelar bars. That doesn't do much for our sense of community. 


Next month City Mag will publish a combined July-August issue. It'll be 
bigger than normal and have even more unpredictable reading in it than 
usual, including a gonzo travel section. Cherished subscribers: don't worry. 

All subscriptions will be extended a month, so you'll get the same number of 
City Mags you asked for. And we'll be back in September. 

The reason, in plain lizard-speak: It's hot as hell. My human staff has been 
toiling for two and a half years without a break, so they're all gonna take two 
weeks. And then they have some ambitious ideas they wanna try out, with 
another two weeks' relief from the pain of monthly deadlines. Me? I'm curling 
up inside with some books. Too many snakes out there. 

!ggy 
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We can't think of a better way to 
start the week. Choose from menu 
selections like Roasted Veal in 
Champignon sauce, Seafood 
Newburg Vol Au Vent and a host of 
fresh-baked desserts served with 
vintage champagne. 


We love to hear from you, whether to compliment or complain. We reserve the right 
to edit letters for length and clarity. Sign your letters and include a return address 
and phone number (which we won't publish). Send your letters to City Magazine, 
1615 E. Ft. Lowell Rd., Bldg. 2, Tucson, Arizona 85719. 


245 E. Ina Road * 297-1151 


A schlocky coffee-table accoutrement to hipness, etc. 

My subscription renewal instructions are as follows: NO. Your magazine 
initially a curiously faithful representative of the breadth and depth of the Old 
Pueblo — has become somewhat of a schlocky coffee table accoutrement to 
hipness for some aging foothills pseudo-chic yuppitoad. No, gracias. 

The article on the Prime Time rapist made me puke: was it written to con¬ 
vince, explain, entice? Someone mixed up a theorem from journalism 101 and 
that article's twisted provocation was way off the mark — to say the least. I can 
only express my condolences to the many individuals whose Prime Time- 
scorched lives were further upset by Laura Greenberg's careless and insensitive 
meanderings into the "truth!" I suggest that you recommend that all respon¬ 
sible for the story apply for a position with the Enquirer or some other tabloid: at 
least then they will not be taken seriously! 


Don Cardo 


Goofus, si; drooling bigot, no 

Sheila McNulty's artfully written article, "Fitz" (City Magazine , April), re¬ 
veals me to be a neurotic and sophomoric goof. This is all accurate. 

Anyone with a brain stem would conclude from the quote on page forty- 
three that I'm a drooling bigot as well. 

My statement, "I'm facing a yuppie dilemma. I'm considering getting a 
Hispanic to ask to clean the backyard," stands without its context. Ouch, Babe. 

Permit me to shovel some context. My remark sprang from a tale untold of 
a man who appeared at my door offering to do yardwork. He was Hispanic. 
Later that same eon Lois Lane and I were chattering about life in Barrio Volvo 
(where every yuppie has a clay pot on the porch and a serf in the yard). I noted 
I had an opportunity to succumb to the very stereotype I derided and that God¬ 
like white guilt gave me pause about such a transaction. End of context. 

To those who were offended by my remark, 1 say curse that wicked press. 

By the way, he performed excellent work for a fair price. 

David Fitzsimmons 

OK, Platts promises not to picket the Sheraton this month 

In reference to your article "Is Golf Killing This Desert?" (April), Geoffrey 
Platts will be gratified to learn that the Sheraton El Conquistador Resort does 
utilize the desert as a source of attraction and as a teaching tool. We have four 
certified naturalists on call and provide nature walks, instructive hikes, into the 
desert as a free service to our guests. 

John C. Stickler 

Sheraton Tucson El Conquistador 

Prime Time victims’ story was terrifying 

Laura Greenberg's well-written article on the Prime Time Rapist's victims 
was so terrifying I had to wait until daylight to finish reading it. My heart goes 
out to the women he terrorized. Thanks for having the guts to print such a 
powerful and explicit story on the horrors this man inflicted on our neighbors 
and our entire community. 

Katie Riley 

Victims’ story brought back anger and frustration 

I have just finished re-reading Laura Greenberg's article on the Prime Time 
Rapist's victims and commend her and you for having the courage to write and 
print the moving truth about what happened to real people. 

I served on the Task Force as a member from the Tucson Police Department. 
Since my primary job was information organization, I read the reports and the 
victims' stories over and over again. Greenberg's writing brings back my anger 
and frustration that I could not prevent their suffering. I heard these women 
speaking in Greenberg's story and am visited by the same feelings as then. 

Marilyn Hodges 
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Tennis Magazine 
“Top 50” Resorts 


Holiday Magazine 
“Fine Dining" 


Arizona’s Golden Spoon" 
Award 


TWILIGHT DINNER 


As night falls, so do the prices in our 
Gold Room. Reserve a table on the 
terrace and dine from our Twilight 
menu. Exquisite selections starting 
at $775 and served from 5:30 to 
6:30 p.m. Sunday through Thursday. 


WESTWARD LOOK RESORT 
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| The Village 

2900 E. Broadway • 327-5721 


We’ve Got More of Everything! 

Hand-made ESPIDRILLES from Spain 

machine washable 


1/2 Off 

• More Styles 

• More Colors 

• More Sizes 








The Village 


2900 E. Broadway 

(2 blocks West of Country Club) 


HOI SOUND AT COCl PRICES 


Whether it's Bach or the Beach Boys, this custom matched sound system will 
be very cool this summer and for many more to come. All components carry 

a five year parts and labor warranty. _ 


LUXMAN 

R-113 Digital Receiver 
and 

D-111 Compact Disc Player 
w/ Remote 


^klipsch 

A Legend In Sound. 

KG-4 Floor-standing 
Loudspeaker Power Handling 
100 watts r.m.s. 


Wilson 

studio Ltd. 

2900 E. Broadway/190 
Tucson, AZ 85716 
326-4662 


COMPLETE SYSTEM PRICE 

(including tax!) 


$1399 


inc. 


Indian & Southwestern Arts A Crafts 
Zuui. Navajo, llopi Gold & Silver Jewelry 


#182 Tucson. AZ 85710 
(60-179--5168 Hours: Monday-Saturday 10tt.iu.-6p.in. 
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WHERE TO HOWL 



Summer Arts Festival 
Through June 

See our regular calendar listings for the many festival events. 
The sixth annual Tucson Summer Arts Festival is a production 
of the Metropolitan Tucson Convention & Visitors Bureau and 
the University of Arizona. Sponsored by Hotel Park Tucson and 
America West Airlines. Take the time and call first so you don’t 
end up yelling at us if their advance schedules have gone astray. 
And enjoy. The person to call is Kathy Frisch at 624-1817. 

Home On The Range 
June 3 

Life, according to Garrison Keillor, can be explained in an 
unending string of Minnesota bromides. Keillor ( A Prairie 
Home Companion”) appears at 8 p.m. in UA Centennial Hall to 
tell his heartwarming tales in person. Not to mention that his 
new book, We Are Still Married, just came out, so bring it along 
and try to convince him to autograph it. Use the aw, shucks 
approach — he’ll understand. Sponsored by Minnesota Public 
Radio and our own KUAT along with the UA Office of Cultural 
Affairs. Tickets, $16.50, $14.50; students $2 discount. 

Info, 621-3364. 

Great Fun at Green Fields 
June 12-July 28 

Afraid your children's brains will atrophy this summer? Keep 
the neurons alive in Green Fields Country Day School Great Fun 
Day Camp. The sessions revolve around playful themes— 
"Hooray for Hollywood,” “Rock Around the Clock,” “Under the 
Big Top” to name a few. There also are academic and enrich¬ 
ment classes — ballet, beginning jazz dance, computers, acting, 
math, current issues, typing (yep!) and a sports camp. Beats 
trying to find an open hydrant to play in around here. One- and 
two-week sessions. Open house June 4 to show off the facilities. 
6000 N. Camino de la Tierra. Registration and fees, 790-5625. 

Juneteenth 
June 16,17,18 

The annual celebration of the Emancipation Proclamation and 
the march of the Union troops into Texas includes music, 
drama, arts and crafts and a slew of ethnic foods at the Vista del 


At The Breakers 

Pueblo Center and Park. Boogie ‘til your legs give out. June 16 
from 5 p.m. to about midnight; Sat. 10 a.m. to midnight; Sun. 
noon to 4 p.m. Sponsored by Tucson Parks & Recreation, A- 
MountainA/ista Del Pueblo Community and Pima Community 
College. Info, 791-4355. 

The Photographic Essay As Art 
June 19-Sept. 1 

“Let Truth Be the Prejudice: The Photographs of W. Eugene 
Smith.” If you see only one art show this summer, make it this 
one. A comprehensive survey of the photographic essay turned 
into art. Smith is renowned for his compelling and compassion¬ 
ate essays, including “Minimata," a powerful documentation of 
a Japanese fishing village blighted by industrial mercury 
poisoning. Understanding what Smith did is worth years in the 
classroom. Center for Creative Photography. Just south of the 
new pedestrian underpass on E. Speedway. Metered parking 
available. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info, 621-7968. 

The Eyes Have It 
June 20 

Ophthalmologist Richard P. Marcello, M.D. discusses what the 
desert climate does to our peepers. Learn about basic eye 
anatomy, common problems including cataracts and glaucoma, 
and the latest techniques to save and improve our vision. 
Sponsored by El Dorado Hospital and Medical Center, 7 p.m. 
Free, but registration required. 721-5116. 

Three Rings and a Tightrope 
June 21-June 25 

Bring in the clowns and cotton candy and acrobats and really 
big animals at the Ringling Bros, and Barnum & Bailey circus. 
Remember the big blond hunk who trains the wild, toothy 
creatures? Well, this is Gunther Gebel-Williams' last year on the 
road. See a legend while he’s still got all his fingers. TCC arena. 
Info on ticket prices and times, 791 -4101. 

Outta This World 
June 24 

Register fast for this field trip to Biosphere II. After it’s built, 
eight biotravelers will walk into another world, a 2.5-acre, glass- 


Photo by Laura Greenberg 

enclosed structure housing a tropical rain forest, desert, 
savannah, and 35-foot-deep ocean. For two years they’ll live and 
produce their own food and monitor all the ecosystems of their 
world. The underlying idea is to find out more about how 
Biosphere I (i.e., Earth) works. Take the tour with the Tucson 
Botanical Gardens and eat lunch at the SunSpace Ranch Confer¬ 
ence Center in Oracle. Carpool from the gardens. Register now, 
they’ll fill early. 2150 N. Alvernon. Fee: $25. 

Registration, 326-9255. 

Tucson Toros 
Through Aug. 31 

Now that “Bull Durham” has re-popularized the sweat and angst 
of farm teams (maybe even beautiful groupies), see America’s 
favorite beer and hot dog sport. The Toros will play enough 
baseball to keep all addicts fixed for awhile. A great little 
ballpark, and a farm team you can hope will be a contender. 
Dates and times, 791-4096. 

Breakers Water Park 
Through Summer 

Get set to get wet. New York has the Atlantic, L.A. has the 
Pacific. Tucson’s ocean basin is made out of plaster. Breakers 
has a salt-free imitation sea that spins out waves every fifteen 
seconds from a hidden machine. No sharks or jellyfish, but after 
baking and swimming all day, you’ll believe you’ve been to the 
beach. Except you get away without the sand between your 
toes. Times and prices, 792-1821. 

Catalina State Park 
Any Day 

Check out of town and hike up to Romero pools. The rangers at 
the Catalina State Park’s entrance can give you exact directions 
(approximately 4 miles each way). Waiting at the top of the trek 
are holes filled with water deep enough to chill you out. Sort of 
like the Danish Cold Plunge. Last we heard, one huge tree 
overhanging a pool and festooned with a dangling rope was 
photographed for a Mountain Dew commercial. Get the picture? 
Picnicking, camping, birding in shady mesquite forests. Honest, 
hardly a boom box around. 11570 N. Oracle. Fees. 

Info, 628-5798. 
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Etherton/Stem Gallery 

135 South 6th Avenue 
(upstairs) 602 624-7370 


April 28 - June 10, 1989 
Mark Klett 
Timothy O'Sullivan 
William Bell 


Summer Show 

(June, July, August) 
Gallery Artists 
By Appointment Only 



Etherton/Stem 

GALLERY 


SUMMER 
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EVENTS 


Ma Cheri 
June 2, 9,16 

In honor of the 200th 
anniversary of the French 
Revolution, the UA Dept, of 
Media Arts (in conjunction 
with the Arizona Center for the 
Media Arts) is showing French 
cinema masterpieces. June 2, 
Frangois Truffaut’s classic, 
“Jules et Jim” (1961), starring 
Jeanne Moreau, deals with an 
impossible menage'atrois. 
June 9, Jean Cocteau’s “La 
Belle et la Bete” (1946), a 
legendary epic of Mme. de 
Beaumont’s famous fairy tale, 
is loved by children and 
adults. June 16, Marcel 
Carne’s “Les Enfants du 
Paradis” (1945), an epic of 
Parisian theater life, is often 
cited as the greatest achieve¬ 
ment in the history of French 
cinema. All screenings at 7:30 
p.m. UA Modern Languages 
Auditorium. Tickets, $2. Don’t 
understand French cinema? 
They’re also offering a 2- 
month non-credit course. Part 
of the Tucson Summer Arts 
Festival. Info, 628-1737. 

Schoolzout 

June-Aug. 

If you’re not into private 
schools, but your kids want to 
experience the joys of day 
camp and you want to 
experience some sanity, the 
YMCA has it all. Arts & crafts, 
peanut butter & jelly, games, 
exercise, whining, etc. Various 
locations, sessions, prices 
and age groups; but some¬ 
thing for everyone. Brochure, 
info, 624-7471. 

Bright Lights, Baked City 
June 3 

“Downtown Saturday Night” 
brings shades of the ’40s to 
our historic city center as 
hundreds of families and 
tourists stroll the streets of 
the E. Congress/Broadway 
area between 5th and 6th 
Aves. At least that’s what the 
Tucson Pima Arts Council 
promises us. Galleries, 
boutiques, cafes and live 
tunes from 7-10 p.m. 

Everyone from rich lawyers to 


paint-splattered wanna-be 

artists. Here, life reflects art. 
Info, 299-7873. 

Bisbee Fine Arts Festival 
Through June 3 

A truckload of art on the walls 
of the Bisbee Convention 
Center. Actually, 180-plus 
pieces of fine art in every 
medium imaginable will be 
displayed in the Bisbee School 
of the Arts member show. 

Free. Times and directions, 
1-432-2141 or 1-432-3397. 

Contras Without Ollie 
June 3,17 

Put on your soft shoes and 
step to the beat of square and 
contra dances (no cousin to 
Central American politics) 
when the Tucson Friends of 
Traditional Music hold parties 
twice a month. No experience 
necessary (beginners are 
given a training session a 
half-hour before dance time). 
June 3, at 7:30 p.m. at YMCA, 
5th Ave. and 6th St; June 17, 
at 7:30 p.m. at Armory Park 
Rec. Center, 220 S. 5th Ave. 
Adm. TFTM members $2; 
general $3. Info, 1-384-2626. 

Happy Campers 
June 5-Aug.18 

Pan for gold, dress in old-time 
costumes, learn about frontier 
artifacts, write and stage your 
own play, all at the Arizona 
Historical Society’s Summer 
Camp — but only if you’re 
between the ages of 7-12. 
Mon.-Fri. from 9 a.m.-noon. 

949 E. 2nd. St. One-week 
sessions cost $45 per child; 

$40 for members. Registra¬ 
tion and info, 628-5774. 

Religion and Risks 
June 6 

Continuing the UA Community 
Faculty Lecture Series, Robert 
M. Gimello, prof, of Oriental 
Studies and History, tells tales 
on “Religious Pluralism East 
and West, Past and Present: 
The Risks and Opportunities.” 
Give your brain an aerobic 
workout. Arizona Health 
Sciences Center Main 
Auditorium, 7:30 p.m., room 
2600. Free. Info, 621-1877. 

Pictures Without Nikons 
June 9 

Camera-less photographs 
Produced in a variety of ways. 
Traditional cliche verre is 
made either with a coated 
(opaque) glass that is 
scratched to allow light to 
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glass with opaque added to 
block the passage of light in 
Gallery 31 at 31 N. 6th Ave 

(In Design/Presentation 
Associates). Part of the 
Tucson Summer Arts Festival 
884-5832. 

Chamber Concert 
June 7 

An evening devoted to 
instrumental and vocal 
chamber music featuring UA 
faculty members Roy 
Johnson, organ, Greg Steinke 
oboe, and Tom Patterson, 
guitar. Tickets, $3. Location to 
be announced. Part of the 
Tucson Summer Arts Festival. 
621-3065. 

Thumbs Up 
June 7,14, 21, 28 

Are you a brown-thumbed 
garden klutz? Get the 
lowdown on soil tips from the 
Pima County Cooperative 
Extension Service. June 7, 
how to use the $8 water-soil 
conservation probe; June 14, 
water harvesting techniques; 
June 21, new garden gadgets; 
June 28, how to get rid of 
bugs without booking roach 
motels. Begins at 9 a.m., lasts 
about an hour. 4040 N. 
Campbell Ave. 

Free. 628-5628. 

Waterlogged 
Opening June 8 

They unlock the gates at all 
city pools to cool you down 
during the sizzling summer 
months, so put your suits to 
use and visit your neighbor¬ 
hood municipal water hole. Be 
smart and remember your 
sunscreen in the skin cancer 
capital of the country. Hours 
vary, kids pay a quarter, 
adults fifty cents. Register for 
special events. 

Info, 791-4245. 

Cowboy Hall of Fame 
Opens June 9 

Dedicated to the pursuit of 
Western Art? Then you won’t 
mind driving (or flying or 
walking or whatever) to 
Oklahoma City to view the 
17th annual National Academy 
of Western Art exhibition. 
There are seminars, art 
demos, lotsa folks in Levis 
and Tony Lamas and wads o 
wampum bein’ handed back 
and forth. Gallons of paint on 
yards of canvas depict the 
traditional West; tons of cast 
bronze bring heroes to life- 























Perfect Form! 

Perfect your plans for your June entertainment calendar 
with the flawless precision of Ballet Arizona’s Spring 
Concert. Then effortlessly execute a visit to hear the 
passionate mariachi excitement of Los Changuitos Feos. 
And don’t forget the Brown Sugar Talent Show, the Miss 
Arizona Scholarship Pageant, and recitals by the Crea¬ 
tive Arts Foundation, the Agape Dance Center, the 
Double C Dance Studio, the Boston Dance Education 
Center and Leticia’s Dance Studio. At the end of the 
month, the Ringling Brothers, Bamum & Bailey Circus 
comes to town with the Greatest Show on Earth. 



Tucson 

Convention 

Center 

The Center of Attention 


June Highlights 


j une 2 .Creative Arts Foundation Recital 

4 .Tucson School of Ballet presents “Alice in Wonderland” 

5 .Brown Sugar Talent Show 

6 .Agape Dance Center Recital 

g.Double C Dance Studio Recital 

IQ.Boston Dance Education Center Recital 


10 & 11 .Leticia’s Dance Studio Recital 

11 .Los Changuitos Feos Performance 

15-17.Ballet Arizona Spring Concert — 

A Requiem World Premiere 

24.Miss Arizona Scholarship Pageant 

20-25 .Ringling Brothers, Bamum & Bailey Circus 
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A full service hair salon 


Featuring products tormulated 
by the Institute of Tnchology 
for healthy hair and skin 
1 thru topical nutrition 


Featuring a unique selection 
of Central American pottery. 


526 NORTH ALVERNON 881 -4941 



630 N^4 th Ave.„ 
_ 623-7341 


IF YOUR HAIR'S NOT BECOMING TO YOU, YOU SHOULD BE COMING TO US. 




Why Green Fields? 

Green Fields offers a challenging college 
preparatory curriculum for grades 4-12 in 
an environment that is both demanding 
and supportive. Small class size, skilled 
teachers, an outstanding record of college 
placement, award-winning programs in 
every academic discipline and the arts, 
competitive A1A sports — these are only 
a few of the reasons for choosing Green 
Fields. Perhaps most important is the 
ambience. Green Fields actively provides 
opportunities to develop individual and 
community responsibility through such 
annual events as Issue Day and Service 
Day, coordinated entirely by students for 
the community. This year, a new era opens 
for us with the first two-way exchange with 
School No. 155 in Kiev. Call and visit 
soon. 



Please call 297-2288 for our new catalog. 


Green Fields 


FINANCIAL AID & 

TRANSPORTATION 

AVAILABLE 


Country Day School 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY • CO-EDUCATIONAL • GRADES 4-12 


vacation for those sick of San 
Diego and fern bars and 
craving dust. 

Info, 1-405-478-2250. 

Cool Blue 
June 9-11 

“Desert Seagate ’89” is a 
symposium designed to 
attract not only sport divers, 
but all people interested in the 
oceans and marine environ¬ 
ment. Special emphasis on 
the non-diver, and an 
introduction to the sport for 
the handicapped and others 
with special needs. Desert 
Seagate ’89 is a nonprofit 
corp. supported by volun¬ 
teers. All proceeds will be 
donated to the San Xavier del 
Bac Mission School. Westin 
La Paloma. Times and ticket 
info, 622-5667. 

Distinguished Artists Series 
June 12, Dr. Jacqueline Dje 
Dje, assoc, prof, of Music at 
UCLA, in a slide-illustrated 
lecture on “an historical 
analysis of gospel music in 
L.A.” UA Presentation Hall, 
Harvill 102, at 7:30 p.m. 
621-3065. 

June 14, Sarah Rogers- 
Lafferty, curator of exhibitions 
at the Wexner Center for the 
Visual Arts at Ohio State, 
speaks of new directions in 
visual arts. UA Architecture 
Auditorium 103 at 7:30 p.m. 
621-1251 or 621-7570. 

June 19, Dr. Eddie Meadows, 
prof, of music from San Diego 
State, discusses the music of 
Horace Silver, pioneer of 
funky style jazz in the ’50s. UA 
Presentation Hall, Harvill 102 
at 7:30 p.m. 621-3065. 

June 21, Heinrich Hei- 
dersberger, distinguished 
lecturer and artist who helped 
develop photography as an art 
form. He’s 80 years old, he’s 
wise and he’s not in town 
often (he lives in Germany). 
UA Art Bldg. 312, at 7:30 p.m. 
621-1251 or 621-7570. 

June 26, Dr. Barbara Reeder 
Lunquist, prof, of music from 
the University of Washington, 
in an audio-slide-illustrated 
lecture on the “challenges of 
the multi-cultural education 
process with some perspec¬ 
tives on the problems and 
solutions of the teaching of 
music in a multi-cultural 
milieu.” UA Presentation Hall, 
Harvill 102 at 7:30 p.m. 621- 
3065. All events free. Part of 
the Tucson Summer Arts 
Festival. 


Star Wars 
Through July 18 

Watch a movie 4 billion year 
in the making. Learn why 
volcanos erupt. Experience 
earthquakes in action. Fly 0 v er 
the Alps. Explore ancient 
ruins. Understand Earth’s 
constantly changing land 
masses without leaving your 
seat in Flandrau Planetarium’s 
show, “Genesis.” Tickets and 
times, 621-4515. 

Tee Off 
June 24, 25 

If you thought Tubac was only 
for snowbirds buying 
homespun Southwestern art 
and artifacts to impress their 
Northern friends, put this in 
your golf cap: For two days, 
Tubac’s Fire Dept, is sponsor¬ 
ing the 2nd annual Tubac Golf 
Classic. An 18-hole format, 4- 
person A,B,C,D scramble with 
the Tournament Committee 
setting up the pairing. That 
should make sense to 
devotees. Practice rounds on 
June 24, the tournament on 
the 25th. Registration by June 
10 is $50 and all proceeds 
benefit the fire dept. Info, 
1-398-2255 or 1-398-2021. 



Latin Theater 
June 1-3 

The Borderlands Theater 
performs three staged 
readings of plays by local 
Latino writers. Original works 
will be directed by Jose Cruz 
Gonzales from the South 
Coast Repertory Co. $3 
general adm. at 8 p.m. 
Historic Teatro Carmen (Elks 
Club), 380 S. Meyer Ave. Part 
of the Tucson Summer Arts 
Festival. 882-8607. 

Native Festival 
June 3,17 

Old Town Artisans offers free 
outdoor performances: June 
3, Hopi Robert Morning Sky 
presents “Dances. Myths. 
Legends," assisted by Charles 
Sunshield and Edie Morning 
Sky. June 17, Khenanyfrom 
Ciudad Obregon. Mexico 
recording artists who play 
Latin American folk music 
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1st Quality Name Brands 
Layaway & Gift Certificates Available 
, , Se Habla Espanol 

MasterCard and Visa 


a.k.a. theatre company 
June 15-July 2 

A triple bill of one-act plays by 
hip playwright David Mamet 
including “Duck Variations,” 
“Reunion” and “Dark Pony." 
“Duck Variations” was a 
lesser-known companion 
piece to Mamet’s smash hit, 
“Sexual Perversity in 
Chicago,” which went 
Hollywood and became the 
flick “About Last Night.” 
Curtain at 7:30 p.m. Tickets 
$7. Reservations suggested. 
Part of the Tucson Summer 
Arts Festival. 125 E. Congress 
St. Info, 623-7852. 


Storkfeathers 
June 15-18 

“Summer Orts... and some 
are not.” Orts, Tucson’s 
modern dance company 
performs a work titled 
“Storkfeathers." Watch a 
bunch of tight-bunned, 
beautiful, artistically wild 
humans contort and comport 
themselves in rhythmic 
precision. Tickets, $4 
students/seniors; $6 general. 
8:30 p.m. 328 E. 7th St. Part 
of the Tucson Summer Arts 
Festival. 624-3799. 


Pleasing Papa 
June 18 

Take dad out to unwind before 
he trudges back to the weekly 
grind. Clarinetist John 
Denman presents a concert at 
St. Philip’s Plaza (courtesy of 
its merchants association) 
celebrating Father’s Day. At 7 
p.m. in the courtyard. 


Invisible Theatre 
Through June 11 

The longest running musical 
ever on Broadway, "The 
Fantasticks,” gives the theater 
a fantastic season finale. Book 
and lyrics by Tom Jones, 
music by Harvey Schmidt. 
Don’t miss this universal 
experience. Times and ticket 
prices vary. 1400 N. 1st. Ave. 
Info, 882-9721. 


Snappy Steps 
June 10 

Fiery gypsy flamenco dance 
by the Aires Flamencos in 
their Spring/Summer Concert 
with guest artist Manolo 
Rivera. Where legs and arms 
become instruments of 
electric passion. Tickets, $8 
advance, $10 at the door. Part 
of the Tucson Summer Arts 
Festival. TCC Leo Rich Theater 
at 8 p.m. 325-8006 or 
298-6160. 


All Together Now 
June 14-July 2 

UA Resident Theatre performs 
“I’m Getting My Act Together 
and Taking It On the Road.” 
Meet Heather Jones, a 
professional entertainer, not a 
happy trouper as she 
approaches her 39th birthday. 
To celebrate, she works out a 
new, more personal act for 
her nightclub opening. Brash, 
witty and musical. Tickets, $5 
students; $8 faculty/staff/ 
seniors; $10 general at 8 p.m. 
in the University Theatre, UA 
Drama Bldg. Part of the 
Tucson Summer Arts Festival. 
Info, 621-7008. 


Don’t Worry, Be Happy 
June 22-25 

Tucson Parks and Recreation 
stages the Shakespearean 
classic “Much Ado About 
Nothing." Complete with 
villains, deceit and sharp 
dialogue, it’s (obviously) a 
classic. So why don’t we ever 
learn? Reid Park Bandshell at 
8 p.m. Free. Part of the 
Tucson Summer Arts Festival. 
791-4079. 


Haven’t Learned This, Either 
June 23, 25 

The comic opera, "The 
Marriage of Figaro," by 
maestro Mozart, is based on 
the famous play of Beau¬ 
marchais. Figaro plans to 
marry Susanna, who, with the 
help of the rest of the cast, 
outsmarts the Countin his 
attempt to restore an old 
custom: the right to sleep with 
the bride of any of his 


Largest Selection of Boots 
in Southern Arizona 


Mon-Sat 10-6 
Closed Sunday 


2511 S. Craycroft 
Tucson, Arizona 85711 

790-1212 
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GOLF LINKS 


Finest Quality Mexican 
Accessories and Furnishings 


200 South Park Avenue 
Tucson, Arizona 85719 
(602) 623 4435 


Retail and Wholesale 


Designer Showroom 


CITY MAGAZINE 


p.m.-10 p.m. at 186 N. Meyer 
(the micro-mist cooling 
system will be in operation). 
Info, 628-1492 or 623-6024. 

Sacred and Secular Sounds 
June 4 

The Arizona Repertory 
Singers in a concert of sacred 
and secular choral music, 
including works by Vaughan 
Williams, Beethoven, Barber 
and others, at 3 p.m. in the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, 160 
S. Scott Ave. Donations at the 
door help support the visit of 
the Debrecen (Hungary) 
Chamber Choir in October ’89. 
Part of the Tucson Summer 
Arts Festival. 623-9123 or 
884-8688. 


Symphony Orchestra, an all¬ 
volunteer corps dedicated to 
making beautiful classical 
sounds, performs a special 
chamber concert from the 
baroque and classical periods, 
led by Music Director Alan 
Schultz. At 3 p.m. in St. Paul's 
Episcopal church, 1501 E. 
Speedway. Tickets, $5. Part of 
the Tucson Summer Arts 
Festival. Info, 325-7709. 


Gaslight Theatre 
Through June 10 

“The Contender or Hope on 
the Ropes”: an entertaining 
comedy-musical-melodrama, 
set in the 1920s, about an 
aspiring boxer. Ali with 
slapstick sting. 7000 E. 
Tanque Verde. Times and 
ticket info, 886-9428. 


Beats Playing in Hydrants 
June 3, 4 

The title is “Urban eScape 
Performance Event.” An 
outdoor concert of dance, 
music, poetry and perform¬ 
ance art works. Starting at the 
south end of Olive Street- 
Harvill Bldg., the audience will 
be ushered north through the 
pedestrian underpass to the 
parking garage. Strange? 
Yeah. Go — you might get 
your first rush since 1969. 
Free, but donations cheerfully 
accepted. Part of the Tucson 
Summer Arts Festival. Begins 
at dusk. 

Star Light, Star Bright 
June 4,11,18, 21 

A Tucson institution. Under 
the direction of Charles 
“Bucky” Steele, the Tucson 
Pops Orchestra presents 
concert faves and light 
classical selections. Bring 
your blankets, pasta salad, 
friends and party ... meditate 
and meet people while you 
count the stars (make your 
wish) and listen. A reason to 
like summer. Reid Park 
Bandshell at 7:30 p.m. Part of 
the Tucson Summer Arts 
Festival. Free. 791-4079. 

Soothing Sounds 
June 4,11,18, 25 

Our annual concert attraction 
that clears the ears and fine- 
tunes the spirit. Summerset 
Suite ’89 is presented by the 
Tucson Jazz Society at the 
Plaza of the Pioneers near the 
Tucson Museum of Art. Adm. 
charge. Info, 624-2333. 

Tune In 
June 11 

The Southern Arizona 

































"Dance in Ceremony,” tracing 
the rituals of dance among thi- 
Apache, Hopi, Yaqm and Ma ya 
peoples. A variety of paintings 

and sculpture by 19th and 

20th century American artists 
Adm. charge. Open daily 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Located 65 miles 
east of Tucson in Dragoon. 
Info on directions, 
1-586-3666. 



NORTH COUNTRY 

PEST MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 

792-0317 825-1008 



FREE HOME AND BUSINESS INSPECTIONS 

Ecology-minded to protect the environment... 
odorless materials to protect your environment 


DriveTime is News Time 


with 


Morning Edition 

Weekdays 6:00 -10:00 am 

and 

All Things Considered 

Weekdays 4:00 - 6:30 pm 
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Homespun Talent 
June 26, 27 

Remember the fun of Carol 
Burnett and her zany crew? 
Bust a rib laughing with the 
“Talent of Tucson,” a benefit 
variety show featuring 
Tucson’s hottest in musical 
and comedy performers. 
Tickets, $15. 7:30 p.m., 
Gaslight Theatre, 7000 E. 
Tanque Verde. Part of the 
Tucson Summer Arts Festival. 
721-7797. 

AfroDance 
June 27, 28 

Direct from the Cote d’Ivoire 
of Africa, enjoy the Agbekor, a 
dramatic military piece or 
Kpanlago, a cat-like social 
dance to the tune of balafon. 
UA Centennial Hall at 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $15 main floor; $10 
balcony; students half price. 
June 27, free performance — 
call for location and time. 
621-3341. 

Playwright Search 

Are you hiding scripts in your 
closet, madly hunting and 
pecking away on your old 
black portable, producing 
bizarre, comedic masterpieces 
that await an audience? The 
Gaslight Theatre is seeking 
new plays for upcoming 
seasons. Submit scripts or 
ideas to Tony Terry, c/oThe 
Gaslight Theatre, 7000 East 
Tanque Verde, Tucson 85715. 
Questions? 886-9428. 



ART 

Amerind Foundation 
Through June 

Entitled “Navajo Ways: The 
Textile Arts 1840-1930,” this 
display follows the history and 
development of textiles and 
weavings by the Navajo. 
Continuing displays include 


Ann Original Gallery 
Through June 17 

Third annual Miniature Show 
displays juried work from 
around the state and proves 
that good things come in 
small frames. Mon.-Fri., 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Sat. 'til 5 p.m. 
4811 E. Grant, Suite 153, 
Crossroads Festival. 
323-0266. 

Art Network 

Representing Luis Jimenez, 
Louis Carlos Bernal, Santiago 
Vaca, Fernando Joffroy, Alfred 
Quiroz and Cristina Cardenas. 
Plus slick “wearable art” — 
gonzo bola ties and jewelry. 
They’ve got great T-shirts with 
nifty social comments and 
their selection changes often. 
Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; 
Sat., 8-10 p.m. 311 E. 
Congress. 624-7005. 

Center for Creative 
Photography 
Through June 9 

Explore the new building and 
check out photographic 
powerhouses in the large 
gallery featuring numerous 
shows concurrently. “Decade 
by Decade” show: works by 
famed 20th century shooters, 
including the rare and classic 
works of Ansel Adams. 
Sharing the spotlight is 
Richard Avedon’s (yep, the 
guy who managed to get a 
constrictor around the 
beautiful bod of Nastassia 
Kinski) show entitled “Jacob 
Israel,” plus new visuals in 
contemporary Japanese 
photography. Just south of 
the new pedestrian underpass 
on E. Speedway. Metered 
parking available. Tues.-Fri 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Info, 621-7968. 

Central Arts Collective 
Through June 18 

Michael Cajero’s art is 
displayed. These folks always 
have something on their vva - 
that is worth discussing 
debating, loving or hating 
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June 21-July 16 

Annie Lopez & Jett Falk show 
ott their stuff. Please, call 
betore attending the opening 
or you might tind them 
closed. Usually interesting, 
punch-drunk artwork. 

Reception June 24, call tor 
time. 250 E.Congress. Into, 
623-5883. 

Davis Gallery 
Through June 17 

A group exhibit ot the 
gallery’s associated artists, 
including Greg Benson, 

Thomas Chapin, Bruce 
McGrew. George Welch and 
others. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

6812 N. Oracle. 

Into, 297-1427. 

Desert Artisans 
Cooperative Gallery 
June 5-July 14 

Presenting the paper works ot 
Gertrude Wait, Patty Mathes, 
Anke Van Dun and Shirley 
Ewell. 3055 N. Campbell Ave. 
#123. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Fri. l til 8 p.m., Sun. closes at 5 
p.m. 323-7405. 


Dinnerware Cooperative 
Through June 18 

The oldest artists’ cooperative 
still left on Congress St. Gary 
Benna’s large figurative 
ceramic pieces and Laura 
LaFave’s abstract mixed 
media highlight this mem- 
bers-only show. Reception, 
May 27, 7-9 p.m. Tues.-Sat., 
noon-5 p.m; Sun., 1-4 p.m. 
135 E. Congress. Part otthe 


Tucson Summer Arts Festival. 
792-4503. 

Etherton/Stern Gallery 
Through June 10 

ASU’s Mark Klett exhibits 
b&w (and some dye transters) 
20x24" desert landscape 
photos. Sharing the show are 
Timothy O’Sullivan’s b&w 
albumin prints ot Arizona and 
New Mexico scenery long 
before modern photographers 
got here. O’Sullivan, a 
documentary photographer in 
the 1870s, did survey work to 
show Eastern curiosity 
seekers what the Wild West 
looked like. Odd Fellows Hall, 
135 S. 6th Ave. 624-7370. 

Natural Light 

Cara Cupito’s specialized 
long-exposure photos 
capturing the moody 
Southwest where, as the wise 
Byrd Baylor says, there are 
more than fifteen seasons. 

See for yourself. From small 
images to mural size. By appt. 
623-7825. 

Oasis Gallery 
Through June 27 

Richard Laugharn’s “29 
Palms” series of landscape 
photographs explores the 
relationship between man and 
the desert. The photos evoke 
a strong sense of place and 
encourage contemplation (try 
your navel). The Tucson 
Community Cable Corpora¬ 
tion. 124 E. Broadway. Part of 
the Tucson Summer Arts 
Festival. 624-9833. 


Beth O’Donnell Gallery, Ltd. 
Through June 13 

You are what you wear. The 
watercolors of Michael Ott 
depict people by their 
clothing, rather than their 
families or the persons 
themselves. How many of us 
make the same judgments? 

His paintings show the humor 
in this. The show highlights, 
appropriately, his series on 
Western shirts. Photorealism 
in oil is hard enough; in 
watercolor, damn near 
impossible. Ott is a prof, of art 
at the University of Kansas. 
June 13-July 22 
Rotating works by gallery 
artists include sculpture by 
Roger Asay and Stuart Kraft, 
oils and cast paper by Russell 
Hamilton, watercolors by 
Barbara Smith and acrylics by 
Nancy Prevo and Dan Vigil. 

Art that’s the equivalent of a 
BMW or Mercedes. Mon.-Sat., 
11 a.m.-6 p.m. St. Philip’s 
Plaza, River and Campbell. 

Info, 299-6998. 

Obsidian Gallery 
June 24-July 31 

Check out their “Midsummer 
Night Revisited,” featuring 
painters Charlotte Bender, 
Cynthia Miller, Tina 
McNearney and Pete Spino. 
Contemporary abstract 
paintings in jazzy colors. June 
24, 5-8 p.m. hot dogs and 
beer and a good party. Get out 
of the summer doldrums. 

4340 N. Campbell, Suite 90. 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
577-3598. 




Furnishings. 
Desert Sophistication. 
Artist-designed, hand-built 
pieces for your pleasure. 

Designed by Lee Baurlein 


Sonora Metro at 
Pearlwood Gallery 
305 East Seventh Street 
624-8031 

for Thomas Hippert 


Richards & Eisenstein 
on Divorce 

Divorce should mean 
the end of your marriage, 
not your business. 

_T&r- 

The emotional battleground of a pending divorce can 
spill over to your business, often with disastrous 
results. Mo one benefits when the stability of your 
business is threatened because of the actions of an 
angry spouse. Without the proper safeguards, years 
of hard work could be sacrificed. 

Divorce is a difficult, traumatic experience. 

So is losing your business. 

Richards & Eisenstein 

Attorneys at Law 


Eastside Office 
1325 N. Wilmot Rd. 
Suite 300 

296-3632 


Northwest Office 
7229 N. Thornydale Rd. 
atlna 

744-0044 


Southwest Office 
4455 S. Park Ave. 
Suite 112 

889-6324 



It's Happening in June! 

Actually, not until mid-June, when we want to show you 
new pieces by many artists you know and love, as well 
as introduce several well-established artists who are 
new to the gallery... such as Neil Boyle, BSWCA (his 
own acronym for "Big Shot West Coast Artist"). 

Preview Party 

Wednesday, the fourteenth of June 1989* 

five to seven-thirty in the evening 

Gallery Hours: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tuesday through Saturday 

Rosequist Galleries 

Judith Williams, owner 

1615 East Fort Lowell Road, Tucson, Arizona 85719 
(602) 327-5729 

In Tucson since 1946 

* It will be a Flag Day Celebration, too. 
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UNK MKXICAN COLONIAL AND SOUTHWESTERN 
FURNITURE 

ANTIQUES • FOLK ART • POTTERY 

acicnda 
Antigua Inc. 


Aoti^ua de Mexico 


244 S. Park • (602) 792-2559 
(1 1/2 blocks south of Broadway) 


Casa Adobes Shopping Plaza 
7037 N. Oracle Rd. • (602) 742-7114 


The BEST 
Little Specialty 
Food Store 
in the West 

Gift Baskets & Boxes from $12.50 

(We ship anywhere in the USA) 

Catering and Party Trays 

The Largest Selection Of Cheeses in Arizona 

Come in and sample our cheeses 

Many Wine Specials 

Call us for wine “buy” the case 



299-5576 


Safeway Center at Sunrise and Swan 'Just 5 minutes up.the hill <on swan" 

4744 East Sunrise Hours: Mon-Fri 9-6, Sat 9-5.30 



goebef 

clecwjators 

Remember When ... 

J^ OFBFLS F ORECASTER 

^-* 1 N T H K IP K D U S I C. N 

As Native To Tucson As 
The Sam Hughes Area 

3316 N. Ch.ipcl a Tucson, Arizona a ( 602)881-1224 


WHERE T O HOWL 


Old Pueblo Museum 
Through July 12 

Kids take to this naturally and 
adults still long for it. Even if 
you don’t wanna go fly a kite, 
don’t miss "Kites, Sculpture, 
Sky High,” an international 
collection of kites at the Old 
Pueblo Museum. From the 
traditional Oriental (bamboo 
and rice paper dragon slayers) 
to concepts by contemporary 
artists. Stunt-kiting and kite¬ 
making will be demonstrated, 
and catch the giant centipede 
centerpiece made by the 
grand kite master of Taiwan. 
Let your dreams soar. 

Foothills Center, Ina and La 
Cholla. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-9 
p.m. Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Sun., noon-5 p.m. Free. Info, 
742-7191. 

Rosequist Galleries 

Paintings, drawings, prints 
etc. of the Southwest, ranging 
from the traditional to the 
innovative. Representing 
more than 53 artists, the 
gallery offers some kind of art 
for all kinds of sensibilities. 
1615 E. Ft. Lowell. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. 327-5729. 

Runes Gallery 

A gallery devoted to eclectic 
artwork. Look for paintings, 
photos and sculptures and 
anything that grabs the fancy. 
Tiny and funky, it shows 
locals and nationals. Lately 
there have been relief 
collages. Better yet, check out 
the sculpture in their 
restaurant next door. 258 E. 
Congress. Sat.-Sun., noon-4 
p.m., then by appt. 792-4354. 

Tucson Museum of Art 
Through June 11 

This display of kimonos is 
called “An Expression of Inner 
Harmony.” These silk 
wonders are too beautiful to 
wear so they hang them on 
the wall. Leave it to the 
exporters of Sony and Toyota 
to create clothes that make 
you look good inside. 

June 20-Aug. 13 


A collection of 54 prints of 
Jose Guadalupe Posada from 
the Taylor Museum of the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center. Posada, Mexico’s 
most renowned engraver, was 
no mere fabricator of images, 
but an imaginative artist 
possessing great expressive 
power. Stuff that explodes 
with the political, social, 
religious roiling of the 19th 
and 20th centuries in our 
sister country. 

June 20-Aug. 13 
Frederic Remington is to 
Western art what Warhol is to 
modern....Check out his 
pictorial celebration of the 
West in 1880 (he sojourned 
from Canada to Mexico to 
record the West since he saw 
the frontier was vanishing). 

On view are narrative 
paintings, illustrations from 
popular magazines of the day, 
desert landscapes and 
everyday life. 

June 20-Aug. 13 
An exhibition of mixed media 
and paintings by Adriana 
Romero Ronstadt, a member 
of a pioneer Sonoran family, 
delves into the richness of 
Hispanic culture. 140 N. Main 
Ave. Tues., 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 

Wed.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Sun., 1-5 p.m. Adm. charge. 
624-2333. 

UA Hall of Fame Gallery 
June 9-Aug.4 

Photographer Sean Justice 
displays his type-C prints of 
glaciers from a 1987 journey 
through Matanuska Glacier, 

80 miles north of Anchorage. 
Regular Student Union Bldg, 
hours. Part of the Tucson 
Summer Arts Festival. 
621-3546. 

UA Joseph Gross Gallery 
Closing June 1 

Northern Cal. artists in a grab 
bag showing off everything 
from abstract to figurative to 
realism. Stop by, artwork 
usually hidden in the bowels 
of institutions of higher 
learning sometimes is 


surprisingly good. UA art 
department. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Part of the 
Tucson Summer Arts Festival 
621-7570. 

UA Museum of Art 
Through June 18 

Part of the master printer 
series. Matsumi Kanemitsu, 
Peter Alexander and Emerson 
Woelffer exhibit. 

June15-Aug. 10 
"Norman Bluhm: Works on 
Paper, 1947-1987.” A 
retrospective tracing the 
artist’s lyrical investigations of 
gesture, form and color. 
Organized by Hamilton 
College, Clinton, New York. 
June 15-July 19 
Herb Gilpert’s “Meditations on 
Canvas.” The artist describes 
his color field paintings as 
poetic and spiritual, invaded 
by the influence of the 
environment in which he 
works. Gilpert lives in Bisbee. 
June 23-July 30 
Ed Hamilton, master printer, 
exhibits original lithographs 
produced in California — 
humorous, we’re told. 
Summer hours —Mon.-Fri. 

10 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Sun., noon- 
4 p.m. Olive and Speedway. 
Part of the Tucson Summer 
Arts Festival. 621-7567. 


UA Rotunda Gallery 
June 7-Aug. 3 

“New Figurative Painting" by 
Robert Barber. Regular 
building hours. Part of the 
Tucson Summer Arts Festival. 
Info, 621-1414. 

UA Union Gallery 
June 5-Aug. 1 

Paintings/assemblages by six 
artists: Jeff Falk (Phoenix), 
Kathleen Pearson (Bisbee), 
Dick Termes (South Dakota), 
and Tucson’s Ned Schaper, 
Joe Schmazel and Owen 
Williams. Mon.-Fri. 10-4 p.m., 
Sun 11 a.m.-3 p.m. UA 
Student Union, first floor. Part 
of the Tucson Summer Arts 
Festival. 621-3546. 



Got an event you’d like people to know about? Please 
send the information to Calendar Editor Laura Greenberg 
in writing at least six weeks before the publication date 
(please include a phone number). Sorry, but we can’t take 
the information over the phone. Our space is limited, so 
we may not be able to use everything we receive. 
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Jackie Sandoval, Sharon Newbold and "The King” at King Cone. 


Andy Vonier 


WHY DUKAKIS 
LOST CATALINA 

To hell with polls. Check out King Cone. 

BY EMIL FRANZI 


C atalina has one shooting range 
and no place that serves vegetar¬ 
ian lasagna, and probably it will 
stay that way for a while. That's part 
of what I like about it. It has a person¬ 
ality, something Tucson and Pima 
County are losing as they grow to look 
like Orange, California or Orange, New 
Jersey — take your pick. Stretched out 
along U.S. 89 just this side of the Pinal 
County line (and sort of slopping over 
that line), Catalina looks like nobody 
planned it, which probably has a lot to 
do with why it has a personality. Dirt 
roads just off the highway, mobile 
homes on one-acre lots, numerous 
horse corrals and non-chain small busi¬ 
nesses crowding the highway — Catal¬ 
ina reminds those of us who've been 
around long enough of what parts of 
Tucson looked like thirty or so years 
ago. Or, even more ominously, what 
the northern reaches of Los Angeles 
County looked like four freeways, 
twelve instant suburbs, and thirty years 
ago. 

The proximity to the mountains 
that are Catalina's namesake makes it 
a desirable site for a variety of things, 
but the fact that a state highway already 
bisects the town does not bode well for 
its future lifestyle. That highway cur¬ 
rently is being widened, reminding me 
of Bob Heinlein's adage via Lazarus 
Long that taxes are never levied for the 
benefit of the taxed. Roads are not built 
for the benefit of those who live near 
them. When the first whole-wheat 
bagelry goes in, you'll know that an¬ 
other piece of Arizona has bitten the 
dust. 

The independence of the popula¬ 
tion of Catalina is well illustrated by the 
way it votes. The registration is pre¬ 
dominately Democratic, but Dukakis 
took it in the shorts. They like maver¬ 
icks up here — both Reid Ewing and Ed 


Moore, who have nothing in common 
except a whole lot of enemies, won big. 
So did local son Dick Jaskiewicz in the 


Pima Community College race. Don't 
blame Catalina for the Karleen Kalten- 
mark problem; the hex didn't take up 


there. It will take an infiltration of 
enough yups to support at least one 
sushi chef to turn these Catalina pat¬ 
terns around, which leads me to ask a 
deep philosophical question: which 
comes first, wimp office holders or 
wimp food? 

The people of Catalina have an 
inordinate number of food choices for 
a community of this size. The highway 
business may have helped kick in a few 
passerby dollars, enabling more of 
them to cut it. None of them is nou- 
velle-anything, so they score pretty 
high on the real-food meter, which is 
what this column is all about. Remem¬ 
ber, you're twelve to fifteen miles from 
the nearest alternatives, which are 
mostly all fast-food franchises down 
around Magee and Oracle. Catalina s 
restaurant row covers a mile or so along 
U.S. 89, all on the east side. In order, the 
landmarks are: 

Shotzee's Deli-Mart, one step up 
from 7-11 or Circle K. They carry Back- 
woods Cigars as well as a large variety 
of eight-inch sandwiches at $2.49 that 
negate the need for that drive down to 
the Burger King. 

Hitchin' Post Restaurant and 
Lounge, with mesquite-broiled steaks 
and appropriate side offerings, from 
$7.95, good enough to save the fifteen- 
mile-plus drive to the nearest Black 
Angus. 

Clair's Cafe, clearly the cultural 
centerpiece of the community: This 
multi-roomed edifice can compete with 
such renowned spots as the Overpass 
and the Old Times in cafe decor. Food's 
okay too (Federal Judge Bill Browning, 
local resident, says they'll make you up 
a great plate of ground beef SOS if it's 
not on the special board). Attitude of 
both customers and waitresses places it 
on Franzi's register of real food historic 
sites. 



Experience Our Fresh Seafood & Pasta 

Blackened Redfish ♦> Broiled Salmon ❖ Seven Seas 
Seafood Linguini ❖ Pasta al Pesto and more 

340 East 6th Street (Comer of 4 th Avenue & 6 th Street) 622*6464 

4th Ave. - It's a Year ‘round Affair! 


RJSTORANTE ITALIANO 

Sunday Champagne Brunch 
Buffet 10-2 

Featuring fresh garden & pasta 
salads, a variety of Italian 
chicken, seafood and 
beef entrees; desserts W 


PATIO NOW OPEN 

Luncheon Salad Bar from $3.95 
Happy Hour 4-6:30 
Entertainment Wed., Fri., Sat. 

Broadway & Pantano 
Open 7 Days 722-5518 
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Now Open at Our New Location 

Paesano'Michelangelo 

RISTORANTE ITALIANO E PIZZA 


Veal, Chicken, Pasta, & Fish 
Open Monday-Saturday 1 lam-1 Opm 
for Lunch and Dinner 
Enjoy Dining on Our Patio 

420 W. Magee 
297-5775/297-5772 


r^ 


Innovative 
Italian Cuisine 


A Lively, Modern, 
Urban Dining Experience 
with Private Dining Facilities, 
Lounge and Light Fare. 

4340 N. Campbell Ave. 

In St. Philip’s Plaza 
(Campbell Ave. at River Rd.) 

577-8111 


E B Hansel / Eglin Photography 


When you support 

City Magazine Advertisers... 

you support 
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Mi Tierra takes care of Mexican food from Tues¬ 
day to Saturday, and while not quite Mi Nidito, the 
latter is at least a twenty-mile drive. 

Joey's is open every day from 10:30 to 9, serving 
a variety of burgers and sandwiches in a mini-mart 
setting with both inside and outside dining areas (and 
they carry Backwoods too). 

For a real time-warp cultural experience try King 
Cone, a classic old-style drive-up. Opens at 10 daily 
and besides lots of ice cream, burgers and burros, has 
an above-average chili dog at $1.29. 

There you have it. You are what you eat. To hell 
with polling data, just show me where a community 
chows down and I'll tell you what they think. 

CIGAR UPDATE 

The Burma Cheroot, available from the 
Thompson Cigar Company, P.O. Box 30303, Tampa, 
Florida 33633. These are the hard little tapered jobs 
Italian uncles smoke, generically called Tuscanos. At 
about $36 for 150, this brand is the best I've found. 
Stogie freaks should write these folks and get on their 
mailing list anyway, as their stock is wide and deep, 
ranging from cheapos to Royal Jamaicans at good 
prices for both. Service is quick, they take plastic, and 
have a toll-free number. 

ITALIAN RESTAURANT UPDA TE 

Van Gogh's, 8735 E. Broadway. So how come a 
good Italian boy like Vincent Gulino names his place 
after a Dutchman? Sure, Da Vinci and Michelangelo 
are already taken in this town, but even Saturday 
morning TV's Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles are 
named Leonardo, Donatello, Raphael and Mich¬ 
elangelo. So why not call the place "Botticelli's" or 
even "Fra Fillipo Lippi's?" Because Vincent likes his 
namesake, has decorated accordingly, and in doing 
so has injected an incredible amount of civilization 
into an otherwise generic shopping center. His pizza 
and pasta can duke it out with the best in town; his 
veal, chicken and seafood can hold their own with 
such tough measuring sticks as Scordato's; and Vin¬ 
cent s great creativity has him wandering off the 
ethnic path with such wonderful things as pheasant, 
duck and lamb. The cream of red pepper soup and 
the Prawns Queen Anne are just two examples of 
menu items worth killing for. Vincent, I don't care if 
you want to call the place "Grandma Moses," or 
Salvador Dali's." Your food is magnificent. 

GREEK OMELET UPDA TE 

I thought us Italians were the only natural anar¬ 
chists until I tried to get the Greeks to define the 
above. First two, at Valentine's and Country House, 
had only one thing in common — eggs. Likewise for 
the third one I found, at Theio's, 6934 E. Tanque 
Verde. Feta, onions, peppers and tomatoes, served 
with potato choice and toast, and excellent at $4./5 
To those of us ex-downtown types who lamented the 
passing of the late Gyro Taverna in La Placita, Theio's 
is owned by the same folks and produces the same 
quality Greek food as we became accustomed to over 
the years there — and it proves again my statement 
that there are no bad Greek restaurants in this town. 
Now if only I could say the same about the pols and 
the media. - 1 

Editor s note: Franzigushing about pheasant , cream °f rt ^ 
pepper soup and Prawns Queen Anne? Anyone checke 
the hue under his shirt collar lately? 
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Dragon’s View Restaurant 
400 N. Bonita Avenue 

To anyone who’s been to China, Taiwan or 
Hong Kong — or San Francisco, for that 
matter — Tucson’s Chinese restaurants seem 
dreary indeed. Menu innovations are vanish¬ 
ingly rare, vegetables are overcooked, sauces 
are insipid, service is minimalist. Some 
devotees claim that you can get a good meal at 
some of these restaurants if you invite a 
Chinese friend to come with you, but why 
should such an exotic measure be necessary? 

This town has been dying for some 
Chinese entrepreneur to come in and shake 
things up, and it just may have one — or two, 
actually: Harry Gee and Stephen Yan, owners’ 
of the new Dragon’s View. They’re billing it as 
Tucson’s first San Francisco Chinatown-style 
restaurant, a concept that’s a little tough to pin 
down. “It means a very traditional restaurant,” 
says Yan. “Everything is stir-fried, vegetables 
very crispy. What we found in Tucson — most 
restaurants soak the vegetables in the oil first.” 

There may be a language problem here — 
we’ve never heard of any Chinese cook soaking 
veggies in oil before cooking, although it 
sometimes tastes that way. But Yan is certainly 
right about the “crispy” food at the Dragon’s 
View. On all three of our recent visits there, 
every stir-fry dish has been brightened (both in 
color and flavor) by delightfully snappy 


vegetables. 

The menu is typically huge and typically 
eclectic, drawing from Cantonese, Szechuan 
and Beijing cooking styles. There are a few 
unusual offerings, such as Hot & Spicy Lobster 
and Eggplant in Garlic Sauce. There also are 
some items that aren’t even Chinese, such as 
the Dragon Puff (minced crab meat mixed with 
scallions and cream cheese!). 

The evening we ordered from the menu, 
we sampled the Spicy Shrimp and Scallops 
($9.95), Tofu Szechuan Style, and Kuo Teh 
(“Potstickers” at Dragon’s View). The scallops 
and shrimp were correctly cooked, meaning 
very briefly, so they were succulent and tender. 
A generous sprinkling of red peppers laced the 
dish nicely with fire. The tofu dish, also fiery, 
included carrots, peas and water chestnuts in a 
light, almost delicate sauce. Only the Kuo Teh 
were disappointing. The pork filling, spiked 
with too little ginger and minced scallion, was 
bland, and the dough around it was thick, 
heavy and undercooked. 

At $4.29 ($5.29 Sunday), the lunch buffet 
is slightly more expensive than at other 
Chinese restaurants around town, but the food 
quality is in another universe. This place is 
busy — Yan says they’re serving around 500 
lunches on weekdays already — so everything 
gets scarfed up rapidly enough that it’s not 
limp or soggy. There’s a salad section (out of 





Sw/er? 

$19.95 
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Selections May Include: 

NOUVELLE MEXICAN PLATTER #14 
Grilled Carne Adobada, sun dried tomato relleno, black bean 
and chili quesadilla, guacamole and salsa 

PAN-FRIED PECAN BREADED CATFISH 
with tomatillo chutney and sizzling chili butter and 
garden vegetable 

JEWELS OF THE SEA IN PUFF PASTRY 
King Salmon, bay scallops, shrimp, sweet corn, ^d asparagus 
garden herb cream. Served in puff pastry. 

OFFERED TUESDAY-THURSDAY EVENINGS 

iad N MAIN AVENUE/TUCSON MUSEUM OF ART PLAZA 
CALL 884-9426. FOR INFORMATION RESERVATIONS 
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MESQUITE-BROILED STEAKS 
SHRIMP & OYSTER BAR 


Jerome'S 


Authentic Creole and Cajun Specialties 
Seasonal Delights • Fresh Fish 
Certified Aliens Beef* Home-baked Breads & Desserts 
Lunch—Sunday Brunch Buffet—Dinner 


6958 E. Tanque Verde 


For Reservations: 721-OTI I 


Quiche and Tell! 



You can enjoy this quiche and tell everyone, because it is made of the finest 
ingredients available! This egg pie is filled with rich sour cream, fresh 
vegetables and accompanied by a green salad and crusty French bread. Enjoy 
our cozy atmosphere as you dine on the finest meats and cheeses, 
complimented by our great selection of wines. 


Fourth Avenue... 
It's a Year Round 
Affair 



Mon. Thru Sat. 
11 AM-11 PM 
Sunday 
11 AM-5 PM 


533 N. Fourth Avenue • 884-9289 

“The Casual Gourmet Dining Experience” 



^ ^ ^ jk. ^ ^ ^ 


The French Loaf 

BAKERY & CAFE 


FRESH BREAD, FRENCH PASTRY, PASTA 
BAR, DELI SANDWICHES 


gourmet take-out or eat in 


4776 E. Sunrise Drive 
577'2103 


8852 E. Tanque Verde 
749-0620 
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Scordato's on Broadway upholds the 
tradition of fine dining in a casual 
in-town atmosphere where you will 
find Fresh Veal, Chicken, Seafood, 
Innovative Desserts and one of 
Tucson's most extensive Wine Lists. 
We also feature a comprehensive va¬ 
riety of wines by the glass. 




serving lunch and dinner entrees 



3048 East Broadway 323-3701 

Mon-Fri llam-closing, Sat 12noon-closing 





COUNTRY FRENCH CUISINE 

Gourmet Catering • Private Parties 
Carry Out 

Lunch 11:30-2pm Tuesday through Friday 
Dinner from 5:30 Tuesday through Sunday 

FOR RESERVATIONS &. INFORMATION CALL 325-5080 

Penelope’s 

3619 E. SPEEDWAY 





place frankly; the Chinese never eat uncooked vegetables) and 
ten entrees, six of which change daily. The star of the buffet line 
is the Crispy Chicken, whose skin is as crisp as a new dollar bill 

Dragon's View is in an industrial park just west of 
downtown (take West St. Marys Road to Bonita and turn south), 
so it attracts a considerable downtown lunch crowd. As more 
businesses fill up the park, it’s going to become busier still - if 
Gee and Yan can maintain quality, they'll soon be able to buy 
Hong Kong. 

Open Monday-Saturday 11 to 9, Sunday 11:30 to 9. Beer 
and wine available. Credit cards and personal checks accepted. 
Wheelchair access. 792-3811. 

— El Paso 

Ki-Rin 

2511 E. Speedway 

This is another Oriental restaurant that breaks free of the 
local mold, offering representative dishes from both Chinese 
and Japanese cultures. “You can get fried rice in every 
restaurant,” notes Syau Li Robson, who owns Ki-Rin along with 
her brother. “I offer different things customers can’t get 
somewhere else; they gotta come back. 

Syau Li oversees the restaurant with vigilance, a cheerful 
demeanor and an iron fist. She purchases fresh fish almost 
every day, including red snapper, from several local stores. 
Buying fresh fish is an important ritual, she explains, that 
consists of an overall look at the color and a careful smell test. 
Most important, she feels the muscles of the fish with her 
thumb. The flesh must be tight like a rubber band, or elastic 
enough to spring back when touched. She noticed a lack of 
scallops and abalone on Tucson menus, and created such 
specialties as abalone sauteed in oyster sauce ($7.85) and 
scallops Hunan style ($8.90). The combination seafood platter 
in a very mild sizzling sauce includes fish, scallops and abalone. 

Seafood at Ki-Rin is always a delight, featuring white 
shrimp from Ecuador, abalone from Peru and large scallops 
from Canada. For the Miso Fish, Syau Li uses orange roughy 
marinated for six hours in a miso (soy bean) mixture with 
special sauces. It is expensive and depends on the current price 
of the fish. “Market Price” on a menu always scares me, but 
Syau Li convinced me to try the dish, which she described as 
very healthy and tasty. It was, and I am a repeat customer. 

Syau Li’s family comes from Jiangsu Province in China, 
with a long stopover in Taipei. In Taiwan, she was trained and 
practiced as a dental assistant, but on arriving in Tucson in 
1976, discovered that to qualify for dental assistant work here 
she would have to go back to school. She went to work at 
Szechuan Omei instead and stayed eleven years. Customers’ 
requests for Japanese or special Chinese dishes started her 
thinking about starting her own restaurant, so she opened Ki- 
Rin two years ago, in a former karate hall. 

Initially, her menu included more Japanese choices than it 
does today. People in Tucson need a lot of education about 
Japanese foods, ’ she says. Her waitresses are trained to make 
sure customers know what they are ordering and are not 
surprised, and if a food comes back to the kitchen uneaten Syau 
Li worries and wants to know why. She pushes the miso soup, 
which offers high protein, no fat and no salt. But she’s found 
at fifty percent of her Tucson customers will never try it 
because of the little black squares of seaweed floating on top. 

ey re missing out; it’s good, and can be drunk directly from 
the soup bowl. 

Cooking at Ki-Rin uses little soy sauce and oil, which 
makes for lighter and healthier eating. Healthy food is Syau Li’s 
emphasis. Ki-Rin uses no MSG, she points out, except what is 
in pre-packaged sauces. She buys fresh produce daily, which is 
difficult for a small restaurant, as small daily deliveries are not 
efficient for wholesalers. But she refuses to buy three days of 
vegetables at a time. 

The most popular Chinese dishes on her menu are the 
various moo-shu selections. On the Japanese side, the sizzling 
teppanyaki dishes are the most popular. 

A particularly nice touch is the fruit for dessert, usually 
watermelon, which nicely complements the meal. Fruit for 
dessert is the rule in restaurants in Taiwan, not the exception 
that it is here. 

Separate tatami room available; daily $3.95 lunch specials. 
Lunch and dinner every day; call for hours. Full bar. Visa and 
Mastercharge; checks with bank guarantee card. 323-9886 

— Far East 
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Lawrence W. Cheek 

ARIZONA’S BEST 
DOWNTOWN 

Hint: It doesn't have a statue of Pancho Villa 


T 1 here is a remarkably 
simple way of telling 
whether a city's heart is 
alive and working, one that 
doesn't require a consultant's 
study or a team of furrow- 
browed urbanologists. Just 
consider this question: If you 
were stuck there without a car 
for a three-day convention, 
could you enjoy it? 

Not in downtown Phoe¬ 
nix, decidedly — the outer 
moon of Neptune is livelier. 

Tucson is improving, but it 
isn't truly attractive or com- 
pellingly interesting yet. 
Downtown Scottsdale is just a 
Republican's concept of tony, 

Mesa is squeaky-clean but 
vapid. Flagstaff is ghastly, 

Prescott is cute enough to sus¬ 
tain interest for maybe a day 
and a half. Many Arizona cit¬ 
ies, such as Sierra Vista, have 
no downtown. 

If it hadn't been for a pair 
of angry architects who flared 
into action nineteen years ago, the city 
of Tempe would be included in the 
above paragraph, and that would be 
the end of this story. But there's a hap¬ 
pier ending. Tempe not only escaped 
urban renewal; its compact down¬ 
town more recently has been slicked 
up, energized and repopulated. It's a 
lovely urban environment and there 
are things to do. It's Arizona's best 
downtown, and a lesson for all the los¬ 
ers. 

In 1970, Mill Avenue, Tempe's 
main street, was slouching into dere¬ 
liction. Many of the municipal ameni¬ 
ties, such as the main library, had 
cleared out; the better retailers had left 
for the more prosperous strips and 
malls. People who were around 
Tempe at the time invariably recall 
Mill Avenue as a collection of "hippie 
shops and biker bars." Contemporary 
photos show that to be something of 
an exaggeration; there also were mom 
'n' pop cafes, repair shops and car 
dealers. But it was a dreary-looking 
strip, with no landscaping and a lather 
of white stucco obscuring all the old 
warm, brick storefronts dating from 
around 1890 to 1900 — and indeed. 
Hell's Angels did hold court every 
weekend at Perry's. 

Sensing that something had to be 
done, city officials did the usual: they 
hired a consultant from San Francisco. 
The consultant recommended urban 
renewal (i.e., tear everything down 
and start over). Two local architects, 
Ernest Nickels and Robert 


Hershberger, howled in outrage. They 
sent the consultant a six-page letter 
constituting "a course in urban de¬ 
sign," as Nickels now describes it, 
with copies to every Tempe official 
they could think of. They wrote affec¬ 
tionately of downtown Tempe's turn- 
of-the-century commercial buildings 
(the only such cluster left in metro¬ 
politan Phoenix) and invoked Jane 
Jacobs' urban theories — that sponta¬ 
neity and diversity and mixed-use 
zoning are things that breathe life into 
a city. Don't turn Mill into a mall, they 
pleaded; it can become "a magnificent 
boulevard" serving as the gateway to 
the city. 

The City Council was impressed 
enough to hire Nickels and 
Hershberger to do another study of 
whether a few of the old buildings 
could be restored. "Being eager and 
young and foolish, we redesigned the 
entire downtown," Nickels recalls. "It 
was like remodeling a house — we 
couldn't stop after we'd done just the 
kitchen." 

So what's it like today? 

Roughly three blocks of those Ter¬ 


ritorial buildings have been restored 
for shops, restaurants and offices. 
There's an entertaining mix of New 
Age and real businesses, from The 
Rolfing Studio to Techline Home Fur¬ 
nishings — some sixty-five retailers in 
all. Two new developments, Hayden 
Square and Centerpoint, one at each 
end of the historic business district, 
offer conservatively postmodern mid¬ 
rise office space, condos and generous 
outdoor public spaces for concerts and 
people-watching. A sidewalk cafe 
scene is blooming. There's a fair 
amount of public art, although none of 
it is provocative enough to be consid¬ 
ered an attraction. 

The most obvious attraction is 
Mill Avenue itself, which now is about 
as close as anything in Arizona to 
qualifying as "a magnificent boule¬ 
vard." In 1987 the city kicked out the 
parallel parking, widened the side¬ 
walks and paved them with bricks, 
sprinkled them with benches, and 
planted a forest of ficus trees. (It was 
all completed in a frenzy, just before 
Pope John Paul's visit — he paraded 
down Mill Avenue en route to Sun 


Devil Stadium.) It's one of 
those rare streets that offers 
visual pleasures to both driv¬ 
ers and pedestrians, and the 
more building that takes place 
— that is, the more urban it 
becomes — the better it'll be. 

Downtown Tempe also 
has the best collection of con¬ 
temporary architecture in the 
state. At the south end is 
Frank Lloyd Wright's Gam- 
mage Center, that zany con¬ 
fection originally intended as 
an opera house for Baghdad. 
A couple blocks up is Antoine 
Predock's radical new ASU 
Fine Arts Complex, which is 
provoking lively debate 
around town (One architect 
recently wrote, "This is a con¬ 
noisseur's building to 

which another replied, "What 
a crock!"). A block off Mill 
Avenue is City Hall, a three- 
story inverted glass pyramid 
with a sunken courtyard. (Not 
everyone likes it, either, but 
for those into retro-pyramids, this is a 
far better job than the one in Tucson.) 

Is all this enough to make a great 
downtown? There's more coming. 
Last year Maricopa County voters 
killed the Rio Salado project, which 
would have turned the Salt River and 
its flood plain into a great linear park 
winding through Mesa, Tempe and 
Phoenix. After the plan failed, Tempe 
decided to go ahead on its five miles of 
Rio Salado on its own. When com¬ 
pleted, downtown will open onto a 
varied strip park that includes wildlife 
refuges, bike paths, water sports and 
even "urban fishing." 

"We've had a little luck here," 
says Harry Mitchell, the high school 
government teacher who has been 
mayor since 1978. "Because ASU is 
downtown, we didn't have the prob¬ 
lem of attracting people downtown. 
We did have to find a way to get 
people to stay." 

And there was more luck, he con¬ 
cedes, in that the city has never had to 
ask voters to approve or finance any of 
this except the inverted pyramid. 
There's always been another way. 
Land for a 3,200-square-foot parklet 
just off Mill Avenue was donated by a 
private citizen. Federal block grants 
helped buy historic buildings for reno¬ 
vation or property for new buildings. 
In Rio Salado, Mitchell explains, the 
Arizona Department of Transporta¬ 
tion will need fill dirt for the Papago 
Freeway on the north side of the river, 
so it will dredge lagoons — and it 
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We wash your car. It rains - 
up to 48 hours later. Bring the 
car and the receipt back on 
the first clear day. We wash it 
^ again - free! Even if 
it rains for a long time. 

1 i- We told you this 

I 1 before, but there 
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1 t rain, so maybe you 
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QUALITY 
IN NOVA TION 
AND TRADITION 

I N 

PERSONAL 

GROOMING 


Nizhoni 


110 9 N . Kolb 
Tucson. AZ 85715 

A Full Service Salon 


won't cost Tempe anything. 

"The other thing/' says Mitchell, 
"is that there hasn't been any real bick¬ 
ering or infighting in the City Council. 
It's been a team effort." 

Both the problems and the oppor¬ 
tunities of Tucson's downtown are 
very different from Tempe's, so it's 


not as if there's a blueprint for action 
just up the road, awaiting duplication 
here. We can see this much it isn't 
generic high-rises and statues of dubi 
ous heroes that make a city's heart 
throb convincingly. Q 

—Lawrence W. Cheek 


LOVE AMONG 
THE ANTHILLS 

Reid Park Zoo plays Dr. Ruth to giant anteaters 


G iven their confusion about sex, 
it's a wonder there even are 
giant anteaters. 

In captivity, especially, these reti¬ 
cent creatures need a little sex therapy: 
a pair may not get along, the male is 
often sterile, and the female can refuse 
to ovulate. Worse, they can't see each 
other very well and have to rely on 
smell to tell who's attractive. 

Fortunately, the Reid Park Zoo 
has come to specialize in the difficult 
calling of anteater breeding. 

"We have, in fact, become the ant- 
eater 'gurus' of the world," explains 
zoo director Michael Flint. 

That's a relief, since there is no 
school to teach curators how to raise 
these animals. Tucson's zoo has 
learned through experience. Giant 
anteaters, not commonly kept in zoo 
collections, have been at Reid Park 
since 1967. 

Flint tells the story of the first 
three anteaters acquired here. Because 
they slept a lot, the winsome three¬ 
some were called Winkum, Blinkum 
and Nod. 

Wanting to find a mate for Nod, 
the zoo bought Tia ("Aunt"), from the 
Cheyenne Mountain Zoo in 1979, 
where she had been thought to be a 
male since 1970. 

"Anteaters in captivity are not 
easily differentiated by sex," Flint ex¬ 
plains. "Their size is the same, and to 
the casual eye the distinguishable 
characteristics are easy to overlook. 
Due to difficulty in sexing, there are 
very, very few recorded captive 
births." 

But this particular anteater took to 
her new-found femininity, ahem, like 
an anteater to an ant; she conceived 
within three weeks and gave birth to 
"Cyranno" that fall. She is also mother 
to Cyranno's younger brothers. Max 
and Bruno. 

During the past twelve years, Reid 
Park has experienced thirteen captive 
anteater births, adding to the world's 
biological, medical and behavioral 
knowledge of giant anteaters. 

When both parents of a captive- 
born offspring also were born in cap¬ 


tivity, it is called a full second-genera¬ 
tion captive birth. Of the eight of these 
recorded worldwide, five have been at 
Tucson's zoo. 

Because of this success with a dif- 
ficult-to-breed species, zoo people 
around the earth are prone to using 
the words "giant anteater" and "Reid 
Park Zoo" in the same sentence. 

"We get at least one phone call per 
month from a zoo with an anteater 
question or problem," Flint says. 

But successful mating is not al¬ 
ways as easy as Tia and Nod's rapid 
consummation. For instance, Cyr¬ 
anno, a hand-raised male, was picked 
to be paired with Nosecone, a wild- 
born female. 

"They just were not getting it on," 
Flint recalls. He says part of the diffi¬ 
culty was that anteaters do not see 
well, and one looks like another. They 
do, however, have a well developed 
olfactory sense, and for some un¬ 
known reason Cyranno was not smit¬ 
ten with Nosecone's scent. 

Flint solved the problem by put¬ 
ting Vicks Vaporub on each of their 
noses so the animals couldn't tell who 
the other was. Nosecone became preg¬ 
nant within the month. 

Giant anteaters typically give 
birth to a single offspring after a gesta¬ 
tion period of approximately 185 
days. At birth the baby anteater 
weighs two and a half pounds and, 
like most newborn mammals, is to¬ 
tally dependent on mom. At first the 
baby rides on the mother's tail, then 
slowly progresses up to the mother's 
back as its strength grows. There it 
stays for the first three months. Young 
are weaned at about eight months, but 
will hang around until driven off by 
mom, by a courting male, or by the 
birth of another offspring. 

Decimation of the young has occa¬ 
sionally posed a problem. 

"The males are very inquisitive 
and manipulative. Sometimes they 
may not differentiate the baby from a 
protein source," Flint says. 

Anteaters are a group of mam¬ 
mals native to the Americas that are 
classified in the order Edentia. The 
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Free design services during 
June & July on purchases 
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name Edentia means "without teeth," and anteaters 
are without teeth as adults. They swallow their food 
without chewing. 

But what they're supposed to be eating, at least in 
captivity, is cottage cheese, softened dog chow, 
horse meat and protein powder. According to Flint, 
they also have a thing for avocados and like an occa¬ 
sional hard-boiled egg. 

Followed, with any luck, by a little romance, u 
— Janet Mitchell 


LOVE AMONG 
THE DAILIES 

T l he two daily newspapers in Phoenix, the 
morning Arizona Republic and afternoon Phoe¬ 
nix Gazette, have at least attempted to compete 
with each other for news stories over the years, even 
though they are owned by the same company and 
have equally conservative, though different, edito¬ 
rial pages. But now it looks like the two papers are 
oozing toward becoming one bad news for Arizo¬ 
nans who stubbornly dream of watchdog, competi- 
tive journalism in the state s mainstream press. 

The Republic, the state's most powerful newspa¬ 
per, and its poorer, weaker sister. The Gazette, have 
separate editorial staffs, with reporters who com¬ 
pete with each other on their news beats — though 
not with the intensity of two separately owned, in¬ 
dependent papers. In recent years, however, they 
have been shocked by feisty competition from the 
rabble-rousing New Times and, increasingly, from 
the Cox newspaper chain's Tribune in the booming 
East Valley suburbs of Mesa, Chandler and Tempe. 
In an attempt this year to steal readers back from the 
Tribune, the Phoenix giants took the strange step of 
combining staffs to produce an East Valley news 
section that appears, word for word, in both the Re¬ 
public and Gazette. 

That was the first signal. Then came the an¬ 
nouncement in March that the Phoenix papers, cit¬ 
ing reduced ad revenues, will save money by no 
longer featuring separate food sections. Instead, The 
Gazette s food editor will produce a section common 
to both papers; a Republic food writer will be reas¬ 
signed. 

The new managing editor of The Gazette, Pam 
Johnson, hardly alleviated staff concerns when she 
addressed the issue in an in-house newsletter on 
March 23. 

Fielding a question that popped up in newspa¬ 
per staff meetings — "Is this a merger trend that will 
end with two papers being one?" — she wrote, "I 
don t have a crystal ball that says that is not going to 
happen. I choose to believe that [the sections com¬ 
mon to both papers] enhance the chances for two 
independent newspapers more than if... economic 
realities were ignored." 

In a case of dueling answers, Pat Murphy, pub¬ 
lisher of the Republic and Gazette, shot back a differ¬ 
ent response to basically the same question a week 
later. "No, it isn't" [a merger sign], he wrote to the 
staff. "Each newspaper does certain things very 
well. This will free up resources, time and produc¬ 
tion on each newspaper so they can devote their 
energies to do what they do best" — whatever that 
means. 

When watchdogs are mating, they're not on the 
job. □ 

— Norma Coile 
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I n the early forties, our neighbor¬ 
hood fort in Tucson was formed 
when boys moved onto our block, 
for the boys had the confidence, the 
sense of adventure and the energy to 
hammer their fantasies into reality. I 
remember the fort better than I remem¬ 
ber the boys, for I spent more time 
studying it and scheming ways to get 
inside to discover its contents. 

Hidden in dense desert growth in 
the undeveloped lot behind my house, 
the fort seemed full of excitement, a 
repository of the boys' dreams. It sat on 
the edge of an arroyo, a deep gulch that 
twisted to the north and traveled its 
long journey bordering the town. For 
all I knew, when the arroyo raged with 
rainwater rushing by in muddy splen¬ 
dor, it might have been on its way to 
join the Rio Grande. 

The arroyo passed beyond our 
neighborhood to widen into a flat-bot¬ 
tomed dry river bordered by cotton¬ 
wood trees, a place where wild animals 
roamed, cowboys rode their horses, 
bikers tore through the sand on cycles 
and vagrants rolled out their sleeping 
bags. The tracks across the sand, the 
ashes of the campfires, the manure 
from the saddle horses and wild bur¬ 
ros, were fuel for fantasies. 

It was along the arroyo where 
treasures were found to squirrel away 
in the sanctity of the fort. I trailed the 
boys as they poked along the river bank 
as if they were explorers discovering a 
continent. A major find was a dead gila 
monster. Succumbing to the ravages of 
age, its coarse red and black speckled 
hide was wizened with dehydration to 
a pebble-like armor; its clawed feet 
splayed, its bulldog jaw locked shut. 
Sun-dried, the hard body was rigid 
with death. 

This find was toted around the 
neighborhood. Wayne Sanders, an 
asthmatic who had read the encyclope¬ 
dia from A to Z during his convales¬ 
cence, found a doughnut box with a 
cellophane top for a coffin, and he dis¬ 
played the monster to horrified girls 
who looked through the window at his 
hoary hide. For the daring ones, who 
paid a nickel, Wayne would open the 
lid, so they could touch the putrid, 
beaded flesh and squeal. The monster's 


In the neighborhood playhouse, boys learned to be men 

and girls couldn 't get in. 


BY RITA 6ARITAN0 


tail was curled alongside its body, its 
tissue-thin eyelids cloaked its sunken 
eyes, its flaring nostrils rose at the front 
of a hood-like snout. With a sudden 
gasp, it might come to life, thrash its tail 
and burst through the box to snap some 
unsuspecting girl's wrist in half. After 
the girls had been sufficiently terrified, 
Wayne took the coffin to the fort, where 
the monster was laid to rest for view¬ 
ing, like a dignitary of state. 

A rutted desert road lay between 
the vacant lot and a Chinese grocery. 
Connected to the store was the owner's 
house, which was surrounded by a 
chicken-wire fence and guarded by a 
giant, ferocious chow that continuously 
lunged and growled and frothed at the 
mouth. Pretending they were at a cor¬ 
rida, the boys danced before the fence, 
taunting and teasing the dog as if he 
were a bull, until he hurled himself in 
a frenzy against the buckling wire. 

One day the dog escaped. Dashing 
across the road, he was hit and killed 
by a truck. For days, he lay by the side 
of the road, his hairy, bloody corpse 
bloating in the sun, reeking of death 
and swarming with flies. Allan Schultz, 
one of the boys who was obsessed with 
the atrocities of Nazi Germany, used 
his Boy Scout knife to saw off the great 
furry head and drag it by the ear to the 
fort. As if the head were a trophy from 
a medieval war, he mounted it on a 
pole so its swollen black tongue lolled 
from its mouth. 

The fort was a makeshift suburban 
dweller's teepee. Beneath a canopy of 
intertwined palo verde and mesquite 
branches, a dismantled refrigerator 
carton and discarded plywood from 
the tract homes being built in the neigh¬ 
borhood were propped against a circle 
of creosote bushes. An old beach towel 
hanging between two boards served as 
a tent flap to lift and crawl beneath onto 
the flat clay floor, a swept circle about 
six feet in diameter, lit by sunlight fil¬ 
tering through lacy branches at the 
ceiling. 

Within was the motley arsenal of 
the boys who met there — the birthday 
BB guns the boys had begged for; the 
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flame thrower fashioned from clothes¬ 
pins; the lassos to knot and twirl. There 
also were personal treasures and flot¬ 
sam gleaned from their unsuspecting 
mothers' kitchens — jelly glasses, 
cracked plates, bent flatware no longer 
acceptable to set their mothers' tables; 
and, despite all the warnings about 
playing with fire, a box of stick 
matches. The matches were stuffed into 
the flame thrower, ignited by a flick of 
the thumb and sent soaring through the 
desert like meteors. There were old 
True Detective magazines and stacks of 
comic books with back pages of cartoon 
ads about a ninety-nine-pound weak¬ 
ling who got sand kicked in his face by 
a bully and won his revenge with the 
aid of a Charles Atlas course. Neily, 
Allan's younger brother who was tor¬ 
tured almost as frequently as the girls, 
sent away for the course. Six weeks 
later, in a small box, he received a 
booklet and two small rubber balls, 
which he was advised to carry and 
squeeze continually to build his 
muscles. Within the day, Neily's balls 
disappeared, inviting endless taunting 
and double entendres. 

Last year's Sears catalog was dog¬ 
eared from the boys flipping through 
favorite sections. Tools and munitions 
were popular, of course. But the pages 
of girdles and bras and maternity wear 
were falling out from being passed 
around for repeated evaluations of the 
contours of the models. 

The surrounding riverbed glittered 
with partially submerged glass. Half- 
buried bottles and dried sugar beads, 
caked with dirt, were dug out of the 
sand. A task for the girls was to wash 
out the bottles with a neighbor's hose 
and line the entryway to the fort with 
the ones that had turned iridescent 
from long exposure to the sun. Wide¬ 
necked bottles became bell jars for trap¬ 
ping black widows, centipedes, scorpi¬ 
ons and smaller tarantulas. 

There were prizes from Cracker 
Jack boxes. Rings with glass jewels 


could be used to persuade a girl to 
participate in an experiment: Vicky, 
who was only five and wore ribbons in 
her hair to match her frilly dresses as 
she minced down the alley, was en¬ 
tranced by the imitation rubies. The soft 
tin of the ring could be bent to fit her 
ring finger as if it were an engagement 
ring. Like a jeweler, Wayne molded the 
ring to slip on her finger. In exchange 
for this gem and the promise of being 
given dimples, she was blindfolded to 
face the firing squad, and stood against 
Allan's patio wall while he blasted a BB 
at her cheek. Wail¬ 
ing and clutching 
her bloody face, she 
was rushed to the 
emergency room, 
and Allan's BB gun 
was confiscated 
forever. 

The desert pro¬ 
vided very little 
wood, only scraps 
from surrounding 
building sites. But 
there were plenty 
of parts from old 
cars, broken clocks, 
sodden newspa¬ 
pers, mattresses 
where rodents 
lived, and beer 
bottles and tin cans 
as targets for stones 
or BBs. And the al¬ 
leys were lined 
with garbage cans with an overflow of 
large objects stacked against the cans. 

If a psychologist had made studies 
of my playmates, the contents of the 
fort would have provided telling infor¬ 
mation. I think I had a pretty sound no¬ 
tion even at eight of how our posses¬ 
sions reveal us. During the ritual of 
rummaging through the garbage in 
hopes of discovering a find worthy of 
adding to the cache of the fort, I found 
objects I had treasured. 

Although I had outgrown the 


cowboy boots given to me when I was 
four, my mother had let me bring them 
from our first residence in Tucson, an 
apartment, to our new home. As I tot¬ 
tered along in my high-heeled boots, 
my mother had slowed her pace, so I 
could keep up. A dreamer and a daw¬ 
dler, I sometimes wandered too far 
from home to make it back in time to 
the bathroom, and the boots had been 
soaked more than once by one of my 
"accidents." But my mom had let me 
keep these urine-tanned boots as 
memorabilia of my first years in Tucson 
until she assumed I 
had forgotten, and 
then she sneaked 
them into the trash. 
Wearing those 
boots, I had pre¬ 
tended I was a cow 
hand, a rough rider 
on the prairie of the 
wild and woolly 
West. Those boots 
were a major part 
of my costume 
when I was an ad¬ 
venturer, not 
bound by the limi¬ 
tations of a femi¬ 
nine social role. 
Finding my boots 
in the trash was like 
seeing a sign that 
said, "men only." 

Finding the 
boots was not my 
most painful discovery. I found my 
teddy bear, the bear with his stuffing 
half gone, the bear I had owned since I 
had taken my first steps as a toddler. 
He had been impossibly soiled when 
we had taken our summer vacation on 
Mount Lemmon. In the pre-dawn hour 
of our ride up the mountain, my undi¬ 
gested breakfast flip-flopped as we fol¬ 
lowed the spiraling road, until, in an 
uncontrollable flash, I soiled my bear. 
Not suspecting the bear would be dis¬ 
carded, I dutifully handed him over to 


my mother, who sacked him up saying 
he might be dry-cleaned. Later, J found 
his stinking and sagging body buried 
beneath sacks of garbage. 

But these socially unacceptable 
possessions were acceptable at the fort 
The place was redolent with treasures 
that were trash in the world of adults 
This refuse heap of destroyed dreams 
provided props to fulfill fantasies. In 
the games we played, we learned who 
we might be. 

The fort was filled with drama and 
a forecast of the future. Treasures were 
hauled in by the wagonload, and the 
discards of our parents were hidden in 
the shadowy glade. Most of what was 
gathered managed to be useful. Occa¬ 
sionally, some real prize was snatched 
away. A giant horny toad, which was 
passed from pocket to pocket, was 
taken home by Allan Schultz. His 
mother, who was a meticulous woman 
obsessed with health, thought touching 
toads caused warts. When she found 
the toad snoozing in her son's bed, she 
shrieked and ordered the beast ban¬ 
ished to the desert. 

I remember that toad still, a mini¬ 
ature prehistoric monster. The fauna 
living in the desert surrounding the fort 
are the source of my richest memories. 

I know I learned more from the fort 
than I learned from school: more about 
the bonding of boys and the subjuga¬ 
tion of girls and the secret lives of the 
grown-ups in our neighborhood. If I 
were a cultural anthropologist anxious 
to understand the roles in a culture, I 
would go where the children play. For 
a society may be analyzed by what 
games the children create, what roles it 
assigns its players. The fort was the site 
for fantasies, the place where we 
learned to play as children of the for¬ 
ties, who became the adolescents of the 
fifties, the young adults of the sixties. 

□ 

Rita Garitano is an English teacher at 
Sahuaro High School. She has had a novel 
and several short stories published. 
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Sue’s Dance Studio 

2514 K. 6th St. 323-9557 


Fred Brandenburg 
Insurance 

2536 K. 61 h SI. 881-2525 


Dan Rusk 

Silver & (ioldsniilhs 
2520 K. 6th St. 326-7875 


2528 K. 6th St. 
795-2668 


Rincon Pharmacy 2525 E. 6th 


Tucson’s oldest and Finest Leather Shop 


At Sue’s, dance is a fine art, exer¬ 
cise, and recreation for adults and 
children. All classes learn progressive 
methods with graded techniques. Sue 
is a member of Dance Masters of 
America, an educational organization 
for established teachers to improve 
the practice of teaching. 


We specialize in quality Auto, Home 
and Business Insurance. We have 
been located in the Sam Hughes 
neighborhood for 17 years. 

This June, we’ll open our 2nd office 
at 8501 East Broadway. Why not call 
us for a quote on your insurance. 


The Pub, where Sam Hughes dwellers, Wildcat fans, 
jocks and business leaders rub elbows. Great burgers, 
salads and sandwiches. Dueling political graffiti on 
the walls—leave your mark, too. Sports memorabilia 
everywhere (Chicago expatriates especially will find 
heaven here), and all the games on several TV screens. 
People-watching on the patio. Cold beers, good 
times... the place to be. 


Actually, having your own personal market is what separates the good 
neighborhoods from the great neighborhoods. 


Wouldn’t you like to be better acquainted with your 
neighbors around the world by reading the Christian 
Science Monitor? Here is a peaceful oasis where you 
may read the Bible, Christian Science literature, and 
quietly pray. We welcome your visit. 


For Lease—3600 square feet 
For Information call 881-6555 


Dan has been making fine jewelry 
creations in silver & gold in Tucson 
for the last 13 years. Come on in for 
the finest custom jewelry designing, 
redesigning and expert jewelry repair. 


The signs of a great neighborhood are obvious: warm, friendly inhabi¬ 
tants, neat kids, a good school, a great park, sidewalks, and ... your own 
personal market! You know what kind of store I’m talking about. They carry 
brie, as well as Tide; croissants, Charmin, mousse truffle pate, and Donald 
Duck orange juice. They must have great produce (Farmer’s Market style 
on Saturdays, of course), natural beef, fresh coffee beans, and the best deli 
in town. Best of all, they have real live people working there! You know, 
the kind that you can ask questions of, chat with, and yell at if there aren’t 
any ripe avocados. 


For 37 years, 523 N. Tucson has 
been an Oral Surgeon’s Office. To¬ 
day, Dr. Eugene Seklecki, an Oral and 
Maxillofacial Surgeon, offers his pa- 
tients reconstructive jaw surgery 
extractions, and implants, in the fin¬ 
est tradition of his predecessors at the 
same location. 
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Sain Hughes 


or years, the laws of Tucson were 
made in what is now Branson 
Smith's breakfast nook. 

The room, shaped like a large 
bay window, looks the part: high 
ornate ceiling, built-in cabinets with 
doors of leaded glass, dignified hues of 
ivory and powder blue. 

Smith, a slightly built, sweet-tem¬ 
pered sixty-eight-year-old composer 
who used to teach music in school, does 
not look the part. That observation 
delights him: "Ha! Ha! Ha!" he laughs 
loudly, shaking his head of thinning 
white hair and alert blue eyes. He's 
sitting in a living room cluttered by the 
eccentric personalities of two lives well 
lived — the intricate doll houses that 
were his late wife's hobby; the black 
grand piano that his long fingers still 
are drawn to; the funny, inexplicable 
knickknacks of a lifetime, such as a 
brass cricket cage from China. His legs, 
dressed in slim jeans and chunky work 
boots, are splayed in different direc¬ 
tions under his chair. 

He's no power baron, you can see 
that right away — but the man who 
built this house in 1922, Ford dealer 
Monte Mansfield, was. And Branson 
Smith, like everyone else who lives in 
the Sam Hughes Neighborhood today, 
is fascinated by the lore of its coveted 
old homes. "Next door here," Smith 
explains, eyes gleaming, "was William 
R. Mathews, who was the publisher 
and editor of The Star. I can only give 
you this second-hand, but Betty 
Mathews told me that her husband and 
Mansfield and old man Steinfeld and 
Hi Corbett — who lived right across the 


High-Priced , 
Impeccably Liberal , 
Abloom in 
Nostalgia 


street — would meet in that little break¬ 
fast room and decide what should be 
done for Tucson. And then one of them 
would go tell the City Council what 
would be done, and that's what was 
done — all through the thirties and 
forties, I guess." 

He's heard tales that Mansfield and 
Mathews even had a tunnel between 
their neighboring homes, perhaps so 
they could meet without anyone sus¬ 
pecting that portentous decisions were 
coming down. "I've never found one," 
scoffs Smith, who's lived since 1966 in 
the Mansfield house, on Third Street in 
the first block east of Campbell. "But 
there is a wall safe in this house that is 
approximately five feet by five feet by 
four feet. Ha! Isn't that something!" 

Oh, and that house across the street 
there, at Third and Norris? It was home 
to "old Ben McKinney, the rancher, 
who was a personal acquaintance of 

By Nonna Coile 


Wyatt Earp. And of Tom Mix," Smith 
continues. "The night Tom Mix died, he 
and Ben McKinney and Echols, the 
sheriff, were playing poker in that 
house. And they all celebrated, of 
course. When Tom left in his fancy car, 
he took off up the Florence Highway, 
his car went out of control, and he was 
killed." No one knows who won the 
poker game. 

The neighborhood brims with sto¬ 
ries, and Smith, an unofficial oral his¬ 
torian of these palm-lined streets, 
knows them all. He picked them up 
from the old-timers who were still 
around when he moved in more than 
twenty years ago; now he's a veteran 
himself, and the young people in the 
neighborhood are picking his brain. No 
problem: he can tell them who lived in 
a Sam Hughes house in any given year 
since the twenties and thirties. He 
simply rustles through the reams of 
research he's compiled, in his neat, tiny 
handwriting, from old city directories. 
"I just got curious," he explains. Living 
in Sam Hughes does that to people. 

This may be Tucson's best neigh¬ 
borhood; it's certainly the most self- 
satisfied. It's a place where history 
doesn't mean "last year, before the new 
Sizzler went in," the way it does on the 
Northwest Side. It's a neighborhood of 
adobe, brick and flowers, not chicken 
wire, stucco and xeriscapes. It's no 
"adult community," but rather a place 
where the mingling of age and youth is 
not only common, but the key to the 
neighborhood's charm. More than sixty 
years after many of these houses were 
built, they're bursting with young ca- 
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reer couples and New Age families. 
Some have yupped out the houses with 
oak cabinets, ceiling fans and the occa¬ 
sional hot tub, even as they reverently 
restore their eclectic old personalities — 
the original hardwood floors, high ceil¬ 
ings, thick walls, built-in bookcases, 
stone fireplaces and rich wood detail¬ 
ing that no one can afford to build 
today. Real estate agent Rebekah 
Chapman and her husband, who live 
near Smith on Third Street, are pretty 
typical: They've brought their kitchen 
into the state-of-the-art nineties, ren¬ 
dering it chic white wow- 
wow-wow: free-standing 
work station, entertainment¬ 
sized fridge, six-burner range. 

It also includes a computer 
nook, because even when 
Rebekah finds time to cook, 
she's on the phone or the com¬ 
puter at the same time. But 
they're painstakingly trans¬ 
porting the rest of the house 
back to the 1920s, stripping off 
sixty years of paint in order to 
restore the original colors. 

If the characters of "thirty¬ 
something" and "L.A. Law" 
were to step into real life and 
move to Tucson, this is where 
they would live. The Sam 
Hughes cast is attorneys, pro¬ 
fessors, architects, the mayor, 
all mixed in with a surprising 
number of retirees. (In one of 
its delicious juxtapositions, the 
neighborhood is home to both 
the widow of the original 
owner of the Congress Hotel, 
who has lived in the same 
house since 1928; and to the at¬ 
torney who gave the hotel its 
hip, 'eighties renovation.) The 
newcomers shop at a market 
unabashedly heavy on fla¬ 
vored pastas, blue corn tortilla 
chips and California mineral 
waters, but they describe their 
neighborhood as an old-fash¬ 
ioned, family-oriented refuge 
in the center of a rushing, 
anonymous city. For all their 
Krups coffee grinders and cas¬ 
ual/chic natural fibers and 
sturdy Volvo wagons, it's a 
simpler, smaller Tucson 
they're seeking. Says resident 
Laddie Stewart-Hall, "The feeling of 
central Tucson hasn't changed that 
much, to me, since the fifties. Living 
here is like going home." 

For both better and worse, how¬ 
ever, it has not been immune from the 
city's dizzying growth and change: 
Though Sam Hughes was our first 
suburb, practically out in the boonies, 
it's now the inner city, and the rapa¬ 
cious university is lapping at its bor¬ 
ders. 

The city's oldest working gas sta¬ 
tion, located in the heart of the neigh¬ 
borhood, offers the same service and 
hometown ambience it did in 1941, but 
today, it struggles to compete with the 
corporate big boys. 


Hughes by featuring winding streets, 
rather than a grid. Today the Hughes 
neighborhood fills the rectangle from 
Speedway to Broadway and Campbell 
to Country Club, with three landmarks 
Hughes Elementary School, Himmel 
Park, and the Rincon Market. 

Sam Hughes himself, the Tucson 
business and political leader who died 
in 1917, never lived in the neighbor¬ 
hood; it took his name simply because 
its school, which opened in 1927, was 
built in his honor. Hughes, a man who 
never got a chance at formal education, 
had been instrumental in es¬ 
tablishing a free public school 
system in the city. 

Laddie Stewart-Hall, 
who has volunteered some 
thirty hours a week over the 
last year in surveying the 
neighborhood for an expected 
listing on the National Register 
of Historic Places, says its 
architecture is nationally sig¬ 
nificant. That's because it illus¬ 
trates the transition from Span¬ 
ish Colonial Revival, popular 
both here and in California in 
the '20s and '30s, into the mod¬ 
ern ranch house. The most 
important look in Sam Hughes 
is the Spanish Colonial Re¬ 
vival, featuring stucco walls 
and Spanish-tile roofs, some¬ 
times with influences from 
missions like San Xavier or 
from Native American pueb¬ 
los. But there are also many 
bungalows, some Mediterra¬ 
nean Revivals, three Tudors, 
and ranch houses from Sono¬ 
ran to modern. It's that funky 
eclecticism that gives Sam 
Hughes its character — plus 
the fact that many of its homes 
were custom-built, back when 
labor was cheap, with indi¬ 
vidualized interior details. 

The most celebrated 
architects and builders of the 
day contributed to University 
Manor and greater Sam 
Hughes, including Henry O. 
Jaastad, whose prolific career 
included Safford School; Josias 
T. Joesler, designer of nearby 
Broadway Village; Roy Place, 
who designed many buildings 
at UA as well as the gracious Sam 
Hughes school; and John Murphey, 
better known for his development of 
the Catalina Foothills. 

It was after World War II that 
homes in Tucson, as elsewhere, took on 
that more predictable, pragmatic look: 
Ceilings were lowered to a standard 
eight feet high; concrete slabs on grade 
replaced sunken living rooms and 
raised wood floors; fireplaces gave way 
to central heating; and houses, now 
featuring air cooling technologies, 
turned to low, rambling ranch forms. 
This is exactly the stuff, of course, that 
today's Sam Hughes devotees pay 
through the nose to escape. 

The neighborhood has been noto- 


Traditional power brokers and 
Tucson Thirty types seem to prefer 
living in El Encanto or Tucson Country 
Club or the Foothills, and there's no 
longer a club of self-appointed civic 
gods who can get together in some¬ 
body's kitchen and dictate the city's 
future. Developers still try, of course. 
But now they have to share the clout 
with voters, especially neighborhood 
activists like Mayor Tom Volgy — the 
new political elites — who congregate 
in Sam Hughes. 

Still, when third-generation 


sewers and sidewalks (actual side¬ 
walks!) laid out in advance, giving it a 
tidy suburban look. There were several 
other subdivisions considered part of 
the neighborhood, too, most of them 
completed prior to World War II, when 
small-town Tucson began to thrive 
with the prosperity of the Roaring 
Twenties, and later, when WPA con¬ 
struction helped it pull out of the De¬ 
pression. 

The most prestigious was Univer¬ 
sity Manor, running from Campbell to 
Plumer on Third, Fourth and Fifth 


Composer Branson Smith is the unofficial oral historian for the neighborhood. 


Hughes resident Stewart-Hall cranks 
open her windows on a summer morn¬ 
ing, it's the people who came before her 
who are on her mind. She thinks of 
them opening the same windows dec¬ 
ades ago, when that was all they had 
for cooling, and when sweaty nights 
were spent in a backyard ramada on 
cots surrounded by water-soaked 
sheets.... 

In the heart of Sam Hughes was 
Tucson's first subdivision with deed 
restrictions (including one prohibiting 
minorities, according to City Manager 
Joel Valdez, which kept him from 
moving there in the fifties). It featured 
the full infrastructure of streets, curbs, 


streets, where many of the homes had 
separate quarters in the back for maids 
and chauffeurs, and where there were 
garages on the alleys for Model Ts and 
As. This is where the names now 
memorialized lived: Kitt, as in Kitt 
Peak; Kress, as in the Samuel H. Kress 
art collection at the UA; Monte Mans¬ 
field and Hi Corbett; and Dr. Van A. 
Smelker, a pioneer physician of the 
Southwest who treated presidents of 
Mexico and soldiers from both sides of 
the Mexican revolution. 

Others of its subdivisions, how¬ 
ever, were mid-priced, at least com¬ 
pared to the larger lots in El Encanto 
and Colonia Solana to the east — neigh¬ 
borhoods that also differed from Sam 
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rious for at least ten years for some of 
the highest real estate prices, per square 
foot, in the city (in part because many 
of the houses are small, two-bed¬ 
rooms). Real estate agents point out 
that the former home of celebrity heart 
surgeon Jack Copeland sold for $109 
per each of its 1,500 square feet. Bran¬ 
son Smith, who lucked into "a steal" in 
the sixties, jokes that the $35,000 his 
house cost then wouldn't even pay 
today for its mahogany fireplace and 
door frames. Tales like these scare off 
hundreds of Sam Hughes wannabees. 
But a computer print-out of homes on 
the market there in the past year shows 
a remarkable range in prices, every¬ 
thing from $53,000 to $310,000. There 
are some scruffy houses on the neigh¬ 
borhood's fringes, while the most valu¬ 
able properties on Third and Fourth 
streets could sell tomorrow for half a 
million dollars. "We are such a diverse 
neighborhood," notes Tucson Realty 
and Trust agent Rebekah Chapman, 
who specializes in Sam Hughes. "But 1 
would say, typically, that if you want 
something that has a decent size, you 
would expect to pay $75 and up, 
square-footage wise, depending on the 
house's maintenance, upgrading and 
potential. That's considerably higher 
than other neighborhoods, and some 
people find it hard to understand. But 
it all boils down to one thing: This is the 
desired neighborhood to live in." 

For a certain type of person, that is. 
Homebuyers who like things new can 
buy a whole lot more space, for the 
same money, in the Foothills. "But 
there are foothills people and there are 
town people, and never the twain shall 
meet," Chapman observes, smiling. 
The urban professionals and creative 
types who choose the central city are 
utterly disdainful of Foothills and East 
Side suburbanites; it's a humorous 
reverse snobbery. But it's also a social 
and political commitment to preserv¬ 
ing a vital city core, and to discourag¬ 
ing further sprawl into the desert. 

That goes right along with the 
typically liberal politics of Sam Hughes, 
where poly sci professors at parties 
have been known to persist in earnest 
critiques of the Reagan Court, even as 
their listeners finally back away, mut¬ 
tering, "Uh, I've gotta go get a beer .... 
In 1986, there seemed to be more cam¬ 
paign signs for U.S. Senate candidate 
Richard Kimball, a Democrat, in Sam 
Hughes' yards than in several of Ari¬ 
zona's counties combined. And a year 
later, when Colorado Congresswoman 
Pat Schroeder was gauging her chances 
of winning the presidency, she came to 
Sam Hughes for money and moral 
support. In a scene that seemed tailor- 
made for Sam Hughes, she sat in the 
artsy, minimalist living room of UA 
lecturer and author Sheila Tobias and 
regaled several feminists, male and 
female, with irreverent anecdotes 
about the smug men's club of national 
politics. 

"Sam Hughes is the politically 
correct address for Democrats," says 


the part-owner/manager of Rincon 
Market, Paul Cisek (whose own "very 
conservative" political activism would 
surprise some neighborhood residents, 
he acknowledges, chuckling). "If Tom 
Volgy moved to the Foothills, he'd lose 
the next election. So he knows where 
he s got to be." (Though Republicans 
are allowed in Sam Hughes — there are 
actually quite a few there — Cisek lives 
in the more affordable Winterhaven.) 

Commitment to the central city 
doesn't come cheaply. For one thing, 
there are the typical urban experiences 
of occasional burglaries and police 
helicopters hovering in the night. For 
another, "You put a lot of money into 
houses like this, what with the electric¬ 
ity and the maintenance," says Laddie 


Stewart-Hall. "Some of the stuff, like 
the electrical wiring, is fifty to seventy- 
five years old. Renovation usually en¬ 
tails more than people realize in ad¬ 
vance." 

Constant renovation is, in fact, a 
way of life in Sam Hughes, a kind of 
ongoing block party or social event. 
The people who live next door to UA 
architecture professor Bob Giebner on 
Fifth Street are building an addition to 
their home, and "the construction has 
really brought everybody out to watch 
the progress," he says. Watchers in¬ 
clude City Councilwoman Sharon 
Hekman, another neighbor. Residents 
talk about going for walks in the eve¬ 
nings to check out current renovation 
or remodeling projects. "And oh, are 
we critical," laughs Stewart-Hall. "I 
mean, when somebody paints some¬ 
thing a certain color, it's like all their 
neighbors are asking each other, 'well, 
do you like it?' My neighbor painted 


her side wall eight different v pinks and 
we all had to come over and take a 
vote." A couple of guys on her block, 
on Third Street east of Tucson Boule¬ 
vard, recently gutted a tiny bungalow 
and are adding three bedrooms and 
two baths. "Everyone in the neighbor¬ 
hood has been over there every day for 
the last year helping these poor souls 
fix this house. Things like, 'Are you sure 
you want to put in track lighting?' And, 
'Oh no, we don't want a marble fire¬ 
place.' And these guys are looking at 
me like, really Laddie, we know what 
we want to put in. 'Well, okay/ I say. 
It's hilarious." 

We're talking serious peer pres¬ 
sure. One woman who moved onto 
that block decided she wasn't going to 


water the ornamental orange trees lin¬ 
ing the street, because they seemed like 
a city responsibility, Stewart-Hall 
remembers. "Well, one neighbor ap¬ 
parently came down and walked right 
up to her — didn't even know her — 
and said, 'I just want you to know that 
you have an obligation when you move 
into this neighborhood. And when you 
move onto Third Street, you have to 
water the orange trees and keep them 
alive.'" The new resident, horribly 
embarrassed, watered the trees within 
an inch of their lives. 

Laddie, for her part, is more than 
qualified to advise her neighbors, since 
she's an interior designer who special¬ 
izes in architectural restoration. But for 
all her good-natured joking about it, 
she's not pretentious at all. The witty, 
down-to-earth mother of three tykes, 
she answers her door wearing long 
straight hair, a t-shirt, jeans and no 
shoes. Her home is charmingly deco¬ 


rated in a cozy, livable country style, 
with her kid's toys — like a teddy bear 
sitting in a little chair — fitting right 
into the clutter. Her bookcase is stuffed 
with antique hardbacks like Andersen's 
Fairy Tales , and she and her husband 
have taken their 1928 kitchen back in 
time, instead of forward, by yanking 
out metal cabinets and formica that had 
been added in the fifties. They don't 
even have a dishwasher, which is the 
way she wants it. She works two days 
a week and divides the rest between 
volunteering in the library at Sam 
Hughes School and doing the legwork 
to land the neighborhood on the Na¬ 
tional Register. 

One of the reasons she's so com¬ 
mitted to writing the neighborhood's 


nomination to the Register is protecting 
it from University of Arizona expan¬ 
sion. At first glance, it would seem that 
Sam Hughes, of all the university's 
neighbors, has nothing to fear; the UA 
wouldn't dare exercise its "eminent 
domain" over these neighborhood ac¬ 
tivists and their prominent homes. This 
would be a huge public relations blun¬ 
der, even by UA's standards. But ex¬ 
press this opinion to Hughesites, and 
they openly question your naivete. The 
university's swift wipe-out of all the 
homes just west of Sam Hughes in the 
late sixties, to accommodate McKale 
Center and the mall, is a war story no 
one has forgotten. It was the shock that 
pushed Hughes, in 1971, into organiz¬ 
ing the neighborhood association that 
is now so influential within city govern¬ 
ment. Through it, the neighborhood 
scored the city's first program to restrict 
on-street parking to area residents; and 
it blocked Third Street, a bike route 



Ceiling beams from Mt. Lemmon and fireplace stones from “A” Mountain give Rebekah Chapman’s living room local character. 
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with a steady stream of joggers and 
walkers, to thru traffic. 

Privately, some people m city 
government and the UA administra¬ 
tion complain that this is the most self 


lar field for tournament rugby was 
damaging the neighborhood. Residents 
complained of traffic, parking gluts and 
that the games were monopolizing the 
public park. Sitton says he agrees that 
the park was probably too small f 0r 




right now who want a petition 
bar Tucsonans from parking there even 
during Wildcat basketball and football 
games, as hundreds of fans tradition¬ 
ally do. "These people moved next 
door to the UA, and living with univer¬ 
sity events is just part of the territory 
they should have expected," one 
amazed critic observes. 

But then, the university itself has 


moved on to a less residential park. But 
he regrets some of the "misinformed" 
charges he says were levied against 
rugby players. 

The neighborhood hasn't won all 
its battles. Sit and talk with Rebekah 
Chapman, the soft-spoken co-president 
of the Sam Hughes Association; or Bob 
Giebner, a lanky, bearded professor 
who lives in a neighborhood adobe, 


never been 'a warm-fuzzy kind of who lives in a neighborhood adobe, 
neighbor, and a love/hate passion for and you see that the residents feel vul- 
it is part of the fabric of life in Sam nerable to such continuing threats as 
Hughes Why Sam Hughes asks, is the apartment buildings in their midst and 
UA constantly allowed to expand with- commercial development on their bor- 
out providing even a fraction of the der. Even in Sam Hughes a property 
parking it needs? Why does it arro- owner still is entitled to raze a devel- 
gantly expect residential neighbor- oped lot and start over, within zoning 


gantly expect --- 

hoods to serve as its outlying parking 
lots and litter receptacles? 

The easy walk to campus, for work 
or play, is one of the main reasons 
people live in Sam Hughes. But stu- 


la ws; that led to a two-story apartment 
building behind the U.S. Postal Serv¬ 
ice's Sun Station that other residents 
still fume over. The Post Office itself is 
pcupic nvc in jam iiug^ considered an architectural blight on 

dents, especially undergraduates, are the edge of the neighborhood. One very 
not always welcome in its guest houses long, modern ranch house breaks up 


and rental properties. As one resident 
puts it, "As the traffic noise and the 
parking become a problem for the 
people who are down near Campbell, 
some of the people, instead of selling 
their residences, make them rental 
properties. Then the students move in, 
and you have a family living next door 
to a student, and the family doesn't like 
that, so they move. With students, 
you're talking about noise. It's affecting 
the quality of life in the neighborhood." 

Spring Fling, the huge carnival and 
party thrown by student government 
every April just across Campbell Ave¬ 
nue, is a chronic sore point with some 
residents — though certainly not all 
Joyce Oldfather, a recently retired 
teacher and a UA alumna, says the 
university was pretty good about 
managing the carnival's noise and traf¬ 
fic a couple of years ago, after numer¬ 
ous meetings with neighborhood resi- 
ents but she complains it's been 
complacent and backsliding ever sinr 

1 tl»« my b,s!c S" t0 

peaceand tranquility in my own home 
as a citizen and a taxpayer and a c ' 

E” liVedin ‘ hi " houses nVe 

1966 are being trampled on for the 
r "The univer- 


the rhythm on Fourth Street, Giebner 
notes. And another apartment proposal 
has come up; the neighborhood asso¬ 
ciation has been debating it. 

The situation at Jimmy's Service, 
the family gas station at the corner of 
Sixth and Tucson since 1941, illustrates 
how things change, fairly or not. The 
station, where third-generation owner 
Larry Shinkel and his sons still greet 
their regular customers and check 
under their hoods, carried the Exxon 
name for seventeen years. But last year, 
the company destined for oil-spill in¬ 
famy decided that this small, full-serv¬ 
ice throwback didn't fit its corporate 
image, so it dropped its contract. 
Jimmy's Service still gets Exxon gas, 
but it can't use the giant's name or 
credit cards. Shinkel, a noncomplaining 
man who likes working in the service 
industry because "it's close to the 
earth, acknowledges that his gas busi¬ 
ness has fallen off some thirty percent. 
He 11 just work harder: "You're your 
own competition," he philosophizes. 

Just across the street, however, 
Rincon Market is booming, fusing old- 
fashioned personability and service 
w ith Marin County-style marketing 
savvy. Here, the sort of two-income, 


sity could put this any numb^^f savvy. Here, the sort of two-income, 
places that it would not disrun/u? J^ ew Age" professionals that manager 

neighborhood. I'm probably going to ^ ise ^ sees so many of drop by in the 
she adds. "The real 


sell and leave," 


-out aaas. "The r l morn * n g s for Ethiopian coffee by the 

estate values are pretty high herp CUp ^ With a sc l uirt of Irish creme or 

just figure it's time to chip it in anH ? c b°colate almond). Businesspeople in 

0 therp e ° pl e fi g ht the fight." 6 f r * s P white shirtsleeves or wrinkly 
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a passport to entpr fu 

io°k Ver n 8n repuWic of Hughes " 
)okes Dave Sitton, UA's head T u 
coach, who had a ™ n . n ™ r s U o ^ 
re».d e „, s _ since h(n 

whether using Himmel Park: 


;asa 


regu- 


linen skirts congregate at the salad and 
yogurt bars at noon; a little later, the 
crowd subtly shifts to young parents 
with toddlers, and to gray-haired 

retirees. 

Rincon Market, which has been in 
one location or another in the neighbor¬ 
hood since 1926, and in the Cisek fam- 



























, x thirteen years, still offers charge 
^ lints and deliveries. But it's light 
aCC f S away from the kind of Polish 
f H/markets the family used to run in 

fhicagO' as itS P arkin S lot ful1 of bi - 

C les, scooters. Saabs and Toyotas will 
^test. RincoH/ with its restaurant-like 

bating area, has become a kind of 
f e door town square, a lively meeting 
lI ! ce . That's because Cisek listens; he's 
P bout to install a section of organically 
\own, pesticide-free produce his cus¬ 
tomers have lobbied for. He put fresh 
flowers in, priced to take home every 
day instead of for special occasions, 
-and they're doing gangbusters." So 
are local products like salsas — "half 
the people who live in the neighbor¬ 
hood are probably on the Tucson First 
Committee," he jokes. 

"It's tough on independent gro¬ 
cers; you've got to do something differ¬ 
ent," he adds. "But 1 think we're 
blessed, in that we have a clientele that 
likes this kind of store and will support 
it. They have a bit of a romance with the 
independent local person, and a dis¬ 
dain for the chain, or the outsider. It's 
not militant — it's just kind of an 
undercurrent that you feel." 

Although he sees a lot of childless 
professional couples, there is definitely 
a baby boomlet in the neighborhood. 
Lots of the parents want to place their 
children with Sam Hughes nanny 
Irmgard Harris, but you can't just call 
her up and enroll; you have to be re¬ 
ferred , they point out. Every Friday 


brary for a reading hour. It's gooc 

Sam T T f ° r tHeir P endin 8 careers a 

eLhtv th 8 SCh ° 01 ' Where 
eighty-three percent of the students ir 

ecent years scored at or above thei: 

Sk it H u ° n tHe l0Wa Test °f Basi. 
rt t't 65 ' fourth -grade instruct* 
f' Bludau wa s one of four finalist: 
or rizona Teacher of the Year in 1988 
In her innovative class, the student 
create a model community, in whicl 
ey elect a mayor and treasurer am 
earn academic points in order to pur 
chase homes or businesses. No doub 
they also set aside a few "dollars" fo 
periodic renovations.... 

I addie Stewart-Hall's children are 
living in the same house their 
father's family has owned for three 
J generations, since 1928. And 
^ they're attending the same ele- 
mentary school as Laddie, who grew 
up in El Encanto. 

"I can remember, sometimes my 
mom would drop me off at the corner 
of Country Club and Fourth, and I'd 
put on my roller skates and I'd skate 
down to Sam Hughes. Today, when I 
walk there with my kids, I can feel the 
same bumps in the sidewalk — they're 
still there!" 

Roots. Continuity. Soul. These no 
longer are typical Tucson experiences, 
but in the right neighborhood, they still 
happen. ^ 
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LOOKING FOR NEW 

ANGUS 



D anny DiLiberto looks smug. 

"All right," he says. "How 
are you going to get position 
on the nine?" I study the shot, which 
appears to be an impossible: the cue 
ball and eight are perfectly aligned with 
the pocket (the hard part is not making 
the eight, but gaining position on the 
nine with the same shot); there is no 
angle of deflection to send the cue ball 
to the other end of the table. Several 
spectators have gathered around the 
pit at the Golden Eight, a two-million- 
dollar pool hall in Phoenix where he is 
the house pro; a few offer suggestions. 
Danny D just shakes his head and 
smiles. "Watch." 

He draws a cube of chalk across the 
tip of his cue three times; raises his right 
arm until the cue forms a thirty-degree 
angle to the table. His legs are spread 
slightly, left foot forward and planted 
flat, right foot arched up on the toe of a 
black Reebok. After two warm-up 
strokes, he strikes downward on the 
cue ball. The eight pops into the corner. 
thock. Simple enough. Then things get 
interesting. The cue ball hops up on to 
the rail and begins inching toward the 
corner like a spinning top. A moment 
later it drops back onto the slate. It 
grabs for traction, then careens into the 
side rail, rolls down to the opposite end 
of the table, and stops in perfect posi¬ 
tion for the nine. 

I shake my head in disbelief. "It's 
not really that tough," Danny says. "It's 
a pretty good percentage shot." He 
makes it three more times. But to me it 
still looks impossible, and when I see 
several of Danny's fans attempt it later, 
my suspicions are confirmed. 

"To play a good game of billiards 
is the sign of a well-rounded education, 
but to play too good a game of billiards 
is the sign of a mis-spent youth." That 
is a quote from an English nobleman in 
the nineteenth century, but it could 


Pool is trying to struggle into polite 
society r, but the people who play it 
expertly are still regarded 
with suspicion. 


By Jim Boyer 

Photography by Brad Hansel 
Eglin Photography 


have been made last Tuesday: We all 
like to knock a few balls around on 
occasion, but the game has a somewhat 
doubtful mystique, and those who play 
it expertly are regarded with suspicion. 
It's one thing to "have a good eye," to 
pocket several balls in a row, even to 
run the occasional table — pocketing all 
the balls on your first turn. But players 
who put mysterious spins and skids on 
the cue ball, maneuver it off banks, 
make it change speeds and directions 
abruptly, and always seem to leave it 


remained largely obscure, its se¬ 
crets sequestered in pool halls 
rather than lecture halls. During the 
thirties the game was immensely popu¬ 
lar — there were 400,000 pool tables in 
the country, and championship match¬ 
es brought five dollars per ticket — but 
after the depression the game withered 
and almost dropped out of sight. 

Following The Color of Money, with 
Tom Cruise and Paul Newman, and 
Kiss Shot, with Whoopi Goldberg, the 
game is enjoying a reincarnation — in 
what the billiard industry hopes will be 
a more respectable form. Like fly-fish¬ 
ing and four-wheel drives, pool is being 
repackaged, remarketed, and rede¬ 
fined. New pool halls have been built 
in many cities in the last few years, and 
unlike their seedy predecessors, the 
new establishments are decidedly up¬ 
town. Brass bars, cappuccino machines, 
computerized monitoring systems and 
top-of-the-line equipment are becom¬ 
ing common. Corporations are also 
exploiting the game: Benson and 


aligned for their next shot — these Hedges, Seagram's, Jordache jeans and 
types are immediately labeled as dan- Jose Cuervo are some of the products 
gerous characters: sharks, hustlers, tax using pool in their commercials. 


evaders. 

There was a time when the game 
was much less sophisticated, when 
Danny D's masse was indeed impos¬ 
sible. Back when Mary Queen of Scots 
and other big-name gentry played bil¬ 
liards, the game was more like croquet. 
It wasn't until 1807, when a French 
infantryman named Mingaud intro¬ 
duced the leather cue tip, and 1820, 
when a John Bartly of England intro¬ 
duced chalk, that dazzling spins and 
curves became feasible. Later that cen¬ 
tury felt pool-table cushions were re¬ 
placed by vulcanized rubber, so 
banked balls bounced vigorously 
rather than languidly off the rails. 

Since then the game has offered 
enough complexities to create a univer¬ 
sity course in applied physics, but it has 


Pool is now the fifth most popular 
participant sport in the country, with 
some forty million players; in Japan it 
is as trendy as sushi is here; and some 
snooker matches in England pay as 
well as American golf tournaments. 

In Tucson the best place to play is 
Clicks Billiards. Clicks has by far the 
best tables and cues in town, and also 
has an ideal setting. At one end of the 
building is a U-shaped bar, around 
which are a dozen video machines and 
a couple of foosball tables; the rest of 
the place is devoted to fifteen gener¬ 
ously spaced pool tables. During the 

day the shades remain drawn_ to 

prevent glare — and the only lighting 
comes from lamps hanging above each 
table and those placed evenly along the 
perimeter of the playing area. If the 
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place were dingy the effect would t* 
sordid, but Clicks is kept immaculately 
clean. Its only tacky features are a 
compulsory photos emphasizing f e , 
male breasts and buttocks. 

The daytime crowd usually Cf)n _ 
sists of the same hard core — twenty t 0 
thirty guys with names like Dirty Jack 
Diamond and Alabama Sam They pj^y 
One Pocket, Golf (an abstruse and 
treacherously slow game played on a 
snooker table) and nine-ball, drink 
coffee and talk endlessly about pool. At 
night the recreation-oriented crowd 
appears. Cocktail waitresses scuttle 
about, the jukebox plays constantly, 
and the clacking sounds from the tables 
are chaotic and random, unlike the 
stark and purposeful acoustic patterns 
produced by the day crew. 

Put a stick in most people's hands, 
and a strange thing happens. It's like 
handing them a club and telling them 
to kill their own food. They proceed by 
instinct rather than logic. And they 
don't want advice: they know what 
they're doing. After all, they grew up 
with a pool table in the house. They 
bend over, legs spread either too much 
or too little, chin either three feet above 
the stick or being sawed in two by it, 
eyes so intent they begin to blink. They 
do odd things with their tongues. Then, 
after a few tentative warm-up strokes, 
smackl They gouge the cue ball brutally, 
their entire bodies lunging forward; 
they jump up without following 
through, and twist violently in the di¬ 
rection they want the cue ball to go. If 
it were golf they would have broken the 
clubhouse window with a deadly hook; 
were it tennis, the ball would have 
sailed four courts down and bonked 
somebody on the head. But this is pool, 
and the game itself is harmless. So af¬ 
ter this atrocious performance they 
invariably frown, scowl, shake their 
heads, and blame it on the lousy stick. 

Parked in front of Clicks every af¬ 
ternoon is "Dr." Don Crump's long, 
white Cadillac Fleetwood. Inside the 
hall, Don can be found giving a lesson, 
chatting with friends in what remains 
of his Missouri drawl, or doing what he 
does most, and best — pocketing balls. 
Don is Tucson's top player. 

He doesn t have the resume of 
Danny D, his Phoenix counterpart; but 
Don is formidable in his own right, and 
when he's on top of his game, can 
compete with the best. Two years ago 
he took third place (winning $1,000) in 
a tournament in which the world eight- 
ball champ took seventh and the na¬ 
tional straight-pool champ took 
twelfth. 

Most pool players aren't known for 
their fitness, and Don is no exception. 

At forty-five he is mostly gray, slightly 
grizzled, and missing half of his upper 
teeth. He is rarely without coffee and a 
cigarette, and his gait is stiff. When he 
stretches for difficult-to-reach shots, his 
back leg swings up like a counter¬ 
weight, and remains hovering in the air 
until he executes the shot. 

Don never bends over to shoot 



















until he is certain of his next three shots, 
a nd has a general idea of where every 
ball will go. Then he reevaluates his 
plan after each shot. His stance is solid, 
his stroke impeccable — his shoulder 
level with his elbow and unmoving, the 
forearm swinging as a graceful but 
authoritative pendulum, reaching a 
crescendo of speed and power as he 
contacts the ball. 

Although his technique is nearly 
flawless, Don is not a natural, and 
doesn't rely simply on shot-making 
ability. What makes him a good player 
is that he knows his limits. "I'm very 
honest with myself in making judg¬ 
ments about what I can and can't do. 
I'm not a great shot, so I work especially 
hard to always get good position." (On 
page 36 is an example of Don's posi¬ 
tioning strategy.) 

If Don can't find a shot he 
likes, he has no qualms 
about playing defen¬ 
sively. "I do anything I 
can to hamper my op¬ 
ponent's chances," he 
says. When he first 
came to Tucson four 
years ago, he made 
numerous enemies by 
playing safeties 
(shooting not to make a 
ball, but to prevent his op¬ 
ponent from having a makeable 
shot by leaving the cue ball blocked). "I 
was hated with a vivid passion," he 
cackles, "but now everyone around 
here plays that way." 

D on now makes his living by teach¬ 
ing pool (he is an excellent in¬ 
structor), playing the local bar 
tournaments (there are a dozen to 
choose from each week) and giving ex¬ 
hibitions. He clears about $400 a week. 
Like most good players he has done his 
share of hustling. "The first time I went 
on the road I cleared $25 after expenses, 
snd I came home determined not to 
work for a living." The "road" is every 
hustler's reality, because anonymity is 
crucial, and the word moves quickly 



the whole time I talk like I was the best 
in the world." 

A common misconception about 
ust ing is that you lose games until the 
money is there, and then win big. "You 
don't have to lose," Don says. "Win, but 
just barely. That's the key. Nobody 
cares about the guy who's ten levels 
above him; it's the guy who's just a little 
it better that people want to knock off. 
Especially if he's a big mouth. Even if 
you re playing a guy who never bets, 
eventually all the braggadocio will get 
to him and he'll want to play you for 
money." 

Hustling can be hazardous, but 
Don would only go into bars and pool 
halls he was certain were safe, and only 
play people he didn't consider danger¬ 
ous. After his early years of hustling, 
Don settled into a seventeen-year 
stretch of domestic life and work 
as a vacuum-cleaner sales¬ 
man. When he went back 
on the road he was out 
of stroke, but had 
learned so much 
about human nature 
as a salesman that he 
was a better hustler. 
"I understood people 
better. And I could 
spot a troublemaker im¬ 
mediately." 

He once dyed his beard gray, 
stuffed a pillow in the back of his shirt 
to make him look hunchbacked, put on 
coveralls, a low-brimmed cap and 
sunglasses, and hobbled into a bar near 
his home town of Mexico, Missouri. 
"I'm lookin' to play some pool," he 
barked, "and I'm lookin' to win some 
money." Some customers explained 
that they didn't gamble, but that they 
could call a man who would surely be 
interested in playing for money. 
"Who's that?" Don asked. 

"Oh, a man who lives over in 
Mexico. But he'll come right over. His 
name is Don Crump." 

"Oh, no," Don snapped back. "I've 
heard of that guy. He's too good for 
me." 


when a good player comes to town. But 
being a great player isn't the key to suc¬ 
cessful hustling, and a good hustler 
a voids, more than anything, playing 
his full speed. The trick is to convince 
opponents of a lesser ability that they 
can beat you. In other gambling games, 
hke poker, the luck factor is high 
enough (about ten percent, according 
to poker pros) that a player can have a 
chance against someone better. But 
pool is ninety-nine percent skill, and no 
gambler wants those odds. Hence the 
hustle. 

"When I walk into a place," Don 
says, "I brand myself as a complete 
bullshitter. I watch the things that bad 
Players do, and I do those things. I 
e yeball ten sticks before choosing the 
° n e I knew I wanted the second I saw 
ihe shape of its tip. I go through an 
elaborate process of racking the balls, 
and spin the triangle between my 
palms as I remove it from the rack. And 


B ack in Phoenix, Danny D stalks 
around the table impatiently, 
mumbling to himself and frown¬ 
ing as he scans the layout of the table. 
At fifty-four, he weighs only ten 
pounds more than he did as a light¬ 
weight boxer in his twenties, and his 
movements are still quick and deliber¬ 
ate. He exercises regularly, has never 
smoked, and drinks sparingly. Still, the 
lines in his face recall a long career in a 
rough business. 

He is playing straight pool — once 
the standard game, now being replaced 
by the easier-to-follow game of nine 
ball. Straight pool is one of Danny's 
favorites. In 1968 he took second in the 
world championships, in his best game 
he ran 304 balls in a row, and he is still 
one of the best straight-pool players 
anywhere. He likes the game's chess¬ 
like complexity, the intricate strategies 
involved, the patience, intelligence and 
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concentration the game demands. 

His close-set eyes dart from ball to 
ball, one pocket to another; he narrates 
(for my benefit) as he shoots: "Yep. 
Nine's a tough shot, gotta get it out of 
there, the thirteen will be the break, 
beyond that the pattern looks good." 
And then the balls begin to disappear. 
As he stabs the cue ball (his stroke is 
unorthodox) again and again, it moves, 
as if by remote control, into position for 
the next shot. It slides, skids, rolls, 
curves, and bounces; but most of his 
shots are cunningly simple. Danny's 
style combines rigorous minimalism 
with moments of extraordinary creativ¬ 
ity. He avoids extravagant shots and 
excessive spins, but when the situation 
demands, he is prepared. In 1987 a 
panel of pros voted him the game's 
most creative player. Above all, he 
emphasizes control. If several balls are 
crowded together, for example, he 
won't break them apart; rather, he will 
"shoot down on them" — pocket them 
from where they lay. Breaking up 
unpredictable clusters can mean losing 
control, gambling; and good players 
don't gamble. 

The reason pool is so unappreci¬ 
ated, Danny says, is that people know 
so little about the game. "Stupidest 
audiences in the world. There are sev¬ 
enty-year-old ladies out there who 
understand complex football and bas¬ 
ketball plays, but nobody understands 
this game. Because when people start 


playing pool, they just pick up a stick 
and start doing everything wrong. 
People don't do that in golf and tennis." 

Danny considers basketball play¬ 
ers to be the best athletes, but maintains 
that pool is one of the most difficult of 
sports. If his resume is for real, he 
should know: he boxed professionally 
under Angelo Dundee, the trainer of 
Sugar Ray Leonard and Muhammad 
Ali; he went 14-0 with twelve knock¬ 
outs, but broke his hands four times 
and had to retire; he beat Mickey 
Mantle and Roger Maris in a throwing 
distance contest (for $1,000). He has 
thrown a golf ball more than 125 yards, 
bowled a 300 game, and had tryouts 
with two major-league baseball teams. 

Many people consider pool more 
of a game than a sport, but without 
dexterity and finesse it cannot be mas¬ 
tered. To stay in what players call 
"dead stroke" requires daily practice — 
proper practice, not casually knocking 
balls around. Experts make it look easy, 
but masterful play requires myriad 
nuances of wrist action, and the preci¬ 
sion of a tennis pro good enough to aim 
for, and hit, the lines. Some players 
practice by stroking hundreds of times 
into the neck of a coke bottle. Danny 
says a six-hour session of pool playing 
adds up to eleven walked miles; ses¬ 
sions of more than twenty-four hours 
aren't uncommon, and concentration 
must be constantly maintained. 

Good players must also be versa- 


tile, as tables vary suh ^^ p ie^'e 
operated bar tables, or tables, 

much smaller than ^ cue ball, 
and have a larger and hea in is 

making draw shots, w gize 

applied, more difhcu ^ * tabie, 

also makes for a more cro 
demanding more care an pr 
guiding the cue ball- ff d a par t 
When Danny D was orre r 
in The Color of Money, he retoedjto 

out. ». ai„-, no P-oP^££ 
movie," he told me. • jvj eW 

scriptwriter) took me todi ^ 

York. He wanted me to take 
the script, wanted some of my'«’ 
So he began telling me the whole cnpt, 

but then I couldn't eat. I couldn te^ 

Why 7 The scene in which Ne 
leaves Cruise in a pool hall with no 
money to pay his losses, so that Cruise 
Will ge, beat up and learn a lesson. 

"This is really great," Da " ny Say ?: 
"They'll kill you in a place like that, u 
don't take five minutes. They 11 club 
you, they'll kill you. It's not like a Tom 
and Jerry cartoon where one minute the 
cat gets blown up and the next scene 
he's all right again. So. Number one: 
corny. 

"And the scene where they did the 
'two friends and a stranger' oh my 
God, what a sickening thing this was. 

"And then when Cruise was in that 
all-black place. He'd take a shot, dance 
around a little, twirl his cue, take an- 


crap — uh-uh. He'd get hurt in .. 

spot." th * 

Danny D has been playing p , x 

more than thirty years, , 
and as a hustler (until fame destr^ ' 
his anonymity). He has ptyjy' 1 
thousands numerous times; the mf ° r 
cash he ever saw in a single pool rT' 
was more than $200,000. He s avs ? 
began hustling because he coul<J 
make a living as one of the top pros |r ' 
the world, a fact that he still res en t 
fiercely. And he refused to f ace th ' 
nine-to-five. "My main biggest motiva 
tion is that I hate working." He sayshj 
has had guns aimed at him, pool ^ 
swung at his head. He says he has 
fought the toughest guy in a joint, the 
whole joint. 

"One time I was in a bar in Nash- 
ville, up about 1800 bucks. My par t ner 
comes up to me and says, 'There's a 
guy with a gun back there who says 
he's going to shoot you if you run 
another table. I saw the gun.' So 1 told 
him to go get the car started, and have 
my door opened. I laid my cue on the 
table, slapped a hundred-dollarbillon 
the bar, and bought a round for the 
house. Then I went to the bathroom, 
crawled out the window — which I'd 
checked out when we first got there— 
and we got out of there." Since gam¬ 
bling frequently involves bets with 
spectators, the road player with full 
pockets must worry about more than 
just his opponent's temper. 
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Danny D does not view hustling 
wh(heartedly, and does not condone 
portrayals of hustling as in The Color of 


Money- 


'That's their version but tech¬ 


nically it's bullshit. Now you've got 
thousands of assholes out there, twirl¬ 
ing their cues, who can't shoot a lick of 
pool." 

^ T hen Alfie Taylor plays pool, it's 

m/m/ more of a performance than a 
f V game. He zips around the pool 
table like a mongoose, a flurry of mo¬ 
tion, then is suddenly still, chalking his 
cue, scanning the table, looking up to 
see who just walked in the door. He 
chatters away about three different 
stories, smacking balls into the pockets 
all the while. He is small and wiry, has 
a head of sandy brown curls, and when 
he talks about pool his phosphorescent 
blue eyes glow brighter than usual. He 
looks about ten years fewer than his 
forty-five. He loves pool, and talks it up 
with contagious excitement. "Nothing 
feels better than making a good pool 
shot," he says. "It doesn't matter how 
good you are. And this game — it grips 
people like a disease. I call it feeling 
poolish." 

Alf is the nephew of Eddy Taylor, 
one of the most famous pool players 
ever, and began playing the road when 
he was seventeen. He quit hustling fif¬ 
teen years ago, and is now the director 
of a local gallery, but he still comes to 
Click's daily to play — usually alone. 
His stroke is loose and natural, with a 
firm snap to it. He says he developed 
this stroke because it's less affected by 
table deformities than a soft, smooth 
stroke, and when he hustled few places 
had good tables. He says he's run seven 
straight racks of nine ball before, which 
is a lot, but having seen him run three 
in a row — without losing place in his 
story about how Minnesota Fats helped 
him meet his wife — I believe it. 

When Alf talks about pool, he does 
not talk about science (although his 
knowledge of the technical aspects is 
vast). He speaks of attitude, the need 
for flair, and guts; he invokes Norman 
Vincent Peale's The Power of Positive 
Thinking, and stresses the importance 
of visualizing each shot, and never 
having doubts. "If you're thinking, 
'well, if I miss this shot will I leave him 
wide open?' — then you're going to 
miss." 

During the sixties Alf tooled 
around the country in his thirty-foot 
mobile home with his wife and four- 
year-old kid. He specialized in the 
southeastern states. Sometimes he 
would smear his hands with grease, 
w alk into a pool hall, and ask the 
barkeep or proprietor for a rag, say his 
car broke down, make it seem like an 
accident that he was there. Other times 
he would park, and ride into places on 
hfs bike, sometimes with his boy on his 
handlebars. His nickname became Bi- 
c ycle Willy. 

"It's a colorful way to live a lazy 
hfe," he says. "I didn't do it so much for 
m °ney; but it was like living in a little 


novel, playing the theater in the round. 
Besides, for most players money is just 
gambling coupons. I took my money 
and lived my life with it; my wife and I 
went to Europe and Morocco, traveled 
around." 

Alf thinks pool has been a flop as a 
professional sport because it is boring 
to watch. "All this safety crap," he says. 
He means defensive shots. "Tink... tink 
... you could never have done that back 
when I was playing the road. You 
didn t even try. Some guy would say 
'Boy, you shootin' me a dog shot? I'll 
open up a can o' stomp ass on you!"' 
Alf wants to promote a professional 
tournament in Hawaii that he guaran¬ 
tees will have the crowd on its feet. 


"I'm going to call it Pool in Para¬ 
dise, and it's going to have a special 
rule. Any time a player doesn't run out, 
his opponent gets ball in hand (can put 
the cue ball anywhere on the table for 
the next shot). No safeties, period. In 
three days you will see more run tables 
and brilliant shots than during the rest 
of the circuit." 

It is a hot April afternoon, but in 
Click's the shades are down and the air 
conditioning feels sweet. Alf and I are 
shooting a friendly game of nine ball 
(he gives me a generous handicap), and 
he keeps asking me when I'm going to 
quit playing pool and write that story 
that's due in a week. I shrug, too 
poolish to care. 


Alf suddenly grins. "Hey — here's 
a tricky one. How would you get out of 
this spot?" I glance at the table. It's the 
same shot Danny D showed me a 
month ago. I say, "Oh. Just pop it up 
onto the rail with a masse." Alf frowns 
at me, and for a rare moment seems 
serious. He pauses for a moment, then 
executes the shot perfectly. "How do 
you know about that shot, anyway?" 
he asks. I smile. "Danny DiLiberto." 

He seems relieved. "I was going to 
sa y — I didn't think people knew that 
shot." a 

Jim Boyer, a fourth-generation Tucsonan, 
has temporarily given up pool to spend the 
summer fishing m Alaska. 
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W eaver Barkman, the county's un¬ 
controllable cop, is steering a 
grocery cart down a crowded 
aisle in Smith's, grumbling as he meticu¬ 
lously reorganizes every item I fling care¬ 
lessly into the basket. All the frozen food gets 
stacked like lumber in one section, the two- 
liter Pepsis make up their own small plastic 
forest, everything in place, orderly, each inch 
of wire-rimmed space effectively used. 

"Many cops are efficient , I am effective/' 
he is fond of saying. "I'm not efficient; that s 
when people do things right. Effectiveness is 
when you do the right thing." He also is fond 
of saying, "Good always overcomes evil, 
right always overcomes wrong, there is or¬ 
der in this universe." Weaver Barkman has 

lain on steel gurneys that held the corpses of murder victims in the morgue, 
seeking the ether of evil the victims had felt; has had walls and bathtubs sawed 
and carted out of apartments as evidence; has hidden in Foothills bushes in 
camouflage clothes and blackface, pistol drawn, stalking a rapist. His mind-game 
interrogation techniques helped invite a lawsuit contesting police tactics. Effec¬ 
tive? How about the time he nailed a child-rapist by having the suspect strip, and 
then sticking his fingers under the man's testicles until he found what he was 
searching for — sand from a wash where the girl was attacked. Theatrically he 
dropped the particles of sand on a piece of white paper, one by one. Each one 
of these," Barkman drawled, "is a nail in your coffin. 

This afternoon he is half-full of scotch, half-full of morose, having spent the 
morning testifying against a teenager involved in the shooting deaths of a woman 
and her daughter. Barkman can't believe this kid, this conehecid, too young to really 
comprehend the fallout of his horrid acts, now may be heading to the gas cham¬ 
ber along with an accomplice. Four lives snuffed. What a miserable waste. Bark¬ 
man is wearing his gray college T-shirt, Psychotic State, and talking incessantly, 
a five-foot six-inch wide-body who jabbers like a white Richard Pryor on speed. 
He is in Smith's with me because he is only available for interview time on my 
shopping day. He is, arguably, the most effective criminal profiler and interro¬ 
gator in Arizona. "Sometimes in the South¬ 
west," he cracks. He is half-full of jokes. 

"Let's do a quick profile," Barkman says, 
looking for bragging grist in the grocery 
store. "See that woman with the big tits?" 


To Pima County Sheriffs 
Deputy Weaver Barkman, 
things right isn't 
important. 


Doing the right thing is. 


He's surveying a well-tanned shopper in her 
twenties with metallic brown hair, wearing 
shorts and a clinging T-shirt. Barkman no¬ 
tices her watch has a sweep second hand — 
might be used for taking pulses. And the tan. 
She's a nurse, he says, works the night shift. 
I notice she is dripping gold, the tan looks 
like it flew in from Miami, and I think I can 
spot a hip Princess. I call Barkman's bluff and 
ask her what she does with her life. Startled, 
she replies that she is a sociology student 
from Jersey. 

Sgt. Weaver James Barkman paces 
across a meeting room in the Sierra Vista Inn 
Suites, waiting for his class to assemble. The 


former 'Nam paratrooper is on fort y- tw °-year-old high school dropout and 

.O lead a thj-day seE e„m ed Z ^ Sheri,fi5 

terviews" — longhand for ho Behavior-Oriented Investigations and In 

dents include smaller-toTn C ops ZT ° f SUSpeCtS ' HiS 
Florence and Yuma, along with thlT ^ mslow ' Sierra Vista ' Hagstaff, MeSa ; 
Public Safety and homicide Hoi L , 8 b °y s from the Arizona Department of 

the Tucson Police Department ha^'T the Phoenix Police Department. Even 
wisdom and scorn. Se asic * e professional rivalry to hear Barkman s 


This is no poUte reading of papers, 

v Today s lecture is enf’ ’ ‘ 

Barkman comes alive like a ~ . -- . „ 

of white chalk to show how cops^ 0 —' dividin g a green board with a stroke 


tion. Today's lecture is entitled 'TyT** at the American Psychological Associa- 
- • uiea e °P s and Assholes." 


BY IAUI^A CJREENBERCi 

PHOTOS BY BRAD HANSKL/KCJI.IN PHOTOGRAPHS 


two kinds of people, them and criminal ^ Their W ° rld C ° nSiStS 

Eskimo language^of'all thirwsT S 'i] thatS the game we P la y." He draws on Je 
mos have twenty-six different word U f Strate the shallow ness of that game: Es ' 

track bears; the kind used by bears to i^ T ™' there is the kind of snOW U Hnc 
seal. But for cops, it's either sum. • rack y° u; some kinds of snow for hun ■ 
The class is with him, both the un^f° r 00t snowin S- Cops or criminals — 1 . 

- ^e uniforms and suits. He cranks up the revs, no" 

e s Pee Wee Herman on helium, and beg 1 * 
fo demonstrate the folly of their thinking. * 
distinctions they overlook. "You get out o 
the academy and the old heads will *V 
watch those assholes in administration 
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Barkman writes "Internal Affairs" on the blackboard. 
Then, after awhile, you see a bank robbery go c cm n 
and who shows up?" Weaver writes "FBI." "Next, 
you're working dope. Who buys your best m 
mant? DEA." The Drug Enforcement Agency joins 
the list. 

"I hear a coupla my guys talking, little piglets. 
They've got thirty-five minutes on the street an 
they're talking bad... did you see, ha, ha, what those 
assholes did today? Detectives are assholes, uniform 
does all the work ..." More examples. The blackboard 
* s out of room for assholes. "Finally, what happen. 
is you're riding down the street one day with your 
buddy and you look at him and realize — °ne c > L 
is an asshole!" The class explodes in choking, laug - 


ing recognition. 

Barkman whips the line down the board from his 
own experience — he has worked both sides of the 
street. He was the Sheriffs Department's designated 
hitter in Internal Affairs from 1983-1985. Rookies be¬ 
come pros when they realize it's not a black-and- 
white world, Barkman says. This is his point: there 
are all kinds of criminals. 

That said, his hands take refuge in the pockets of 
his gray brushed cotton pants. Only the golfer-green 
polo shirt (no Ralph Lauren logo) betrays an other¬ 
wise chatty, nutty professor look. His eyes are hazy, 
a dim shade of green or a bright shine of brown, irises 
bobbing. They never open wider than slits. He always 
looks like he just woke up. Columbo is his hero. Sgt. 


Joe Friday is an asshole. 

His complexion is ruddy; when blood rushes to 
his face it spreads lobster-red patches against skin 
bleached from cancer surgery like a blotched quilt. 
The nose is a broad bulb that appears to have said 
howdy to a few fists. His hair, closely pressed to the 
scalp, is the color of licorice. 

Some people begin to look like their dogs. After 
twenty years with the Sheriffs Department, Weaver 
Barkman looks like a cop. 

A showman, he blitzes his audience with profan¬ 
ity and bromides, balancing his attacks with self- 
deprecation. His voice ranges from tremors to earth¬ 
quakes. His fleshy hands whip air into wind as he 
shouts information. 
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"Rule number one of criminal investigation/' he 
booms, YOU ARE WRONG. Everyone from the de¬ 
fense attorney, the sergeant, the public, the press and 
the county attorney's office will come down on you. 
What about victims? They'll shit all over you too. Ever 
hear of the Zyrganak theory? 'That which you fuck 
up the most you remember the best.' My career is a 
monument to it...." The jokes are crude; it's the urgent 
humor of men and women who have the frustrating 
charge of keeping the peace. 

Barkman lurches onward, his slits sweeping the 
room so everyone feels him up close. "How many of 
you have created a profile?" Hands are scarce. He 
tells them differently. "You respond to a burglary in 
a low-rent neighborhood, and some milk, four cans 
of soda pop and some coins are 
missing. Who did that?" 

"A kid," a cop says. 

"A white neighborhood?" 

"A white kid," someone says. 

"A black neighborhood?" 

"A black kid... or a white kid 
who's really fast." The class cracks 
up. 

"Where does he live?" 

"In the neighborhood." 

"How far?" 

"Walking distance." 

"What's he wearing?" Bark- 
man concludes. "A bandana, jeans 
and felony flyer tennis shoes. 

You've created a profile." Of 
course there's more.The kid proba¬ 
bly is poor, hungry, has troubles in 
school; this isn't the first day he's 
ditched.... 

"Fingerprints and other mechanics 
good in books , in real life not so much 
so. My experience tell me to think deep 
about human people. Human pas¬ 
sions. Back of murder what , always? 

Hate , revenge , need to make silent the 
slain one. Greed for money, maybe. 

Study human people at all times." 

— Charlie Chan, The House 
Without A Key 

B arkman is a hunter of 

minds, not bodies. Any rookie — Barkman 
calls them "puppies" or "piglets" or weav¬ 
ers" — can make an arrest, haul in the bo y. e s 

talk psychology." , „ 

He bends the human race around a bell curve 

from high reactors to low reactors. Most of us mi e 
class Joes lean toward high reactor. We ta e on ^gui 
readily, we adhere to rituals, we are manipu a a e, 
social beings who respond to society s dictates o 
right or wrong and emotional acceptability, any 
low reactors — people who don't respond to society s 
pressures — tend to come from backgrounds o 
poverty or neglect. The cop's worst nightmare or 
maybe the hunter's dream) is the extreme three per¬ 
cent at either end, highly ritualistic serial killers at one 
extreme, and at the other, no feelings — the lizard 
low, says Barkman. The psychopath. 

"How many of you have kids?" A S a &S l *° 
hands wave. "You play goo-goo ga-ga with that ki , 
right? You're developing his central nervous system, 
stimulating him." But what happens to the 1 w o 
is emotionally warehoused? Doesn t get °J e 
attention? The veins in Barkman s neck pu sa e. 

not Richard Pryor now. 

"What does that baby feel in this world. 

"PAIN," he exhales. 

Many of these kids first begin with bedwetting 
or arson or cruelty to animals. Troublemakers. Go 


ahead, look into the backgrounds of any of your mass 
murderers, serial rapists and killers. No one wakes 
up one day and decides to be a serial rapist or killer. 
The aberrant behavior fills other needs, progressing 
into compulsion. The lizard-lows of the criminal 
element need massive amounts of stimulation. "They 
pick targets of opportunity, they are asocial, they 
think in an organized fashion, they are so charming 
they can manipulate you out of your socks and have 
as much depth and substance as a Pepsi commercial. 
But the real clincher is they feel no remorse. They've 
heard about it, they've read about it, but they can't feel 
it — their central nervous systems aren't developed 
enough." 

How can you tell a low reactor criminal from 



Weaver Barkman — defender of Jane Fonda, fan of Ollie North. 


your crime scene? Because it is organized. Generally 
there will be little evidence. 

Who am I summing up, he asks. 

Ted Bundy, the class says. 

Weaver is pleased. Bundy, the ultimate psycho¬ 
path. Why? He was an intellectual psychopath. And 
he only got caught when he deviated from his nor¬ 
mal routine. He had a ploy — always wore a cast and 
acted helpless. He looked good, he talked right, he 
stayed cool as ice. Barkman is back in his bad-ass 
white boy imitating Richard Pryor imitating a white 
boy. "Hours before his execution a remorseful Ted 
Bundy.... Remorse my assssssl He manipulated to the 
last second. He tried to manipulate the state of Flor¬ 
ida, and they said fire up Old Sparky, it's fry day. So 
he says he killed thirty more and told about two. If 
that son of a bitch had killed thirty more he would 
have been singing like a goddam bird. Did you see 
some real emotion in him? You're goddam right. 
When his knees started giving out and he started 
crying and shaking, that boy understood that we 
finally got through to his ass. What did he under¬ 
stand? FEAR." It's the only thing a psychopath feels. 
Remember, he says, "behavior always betrays per¬ 
sonality. What you do reflects what you are." 

Later, at a steak joint a mile away, Barkman joins 
a group of veteran Phoenix homicide detectives. 
Conversation is animated as everyone knocks back 


rounds of drinks. No life beer here. Slabs of rip,. ^ 
beef and potatoes fill growling stomachs. The 
discuss their hatred of bureaucracy. Barkman tells a „ 
old joke: what's the difference between Jane F 0n d a 
and Dan Quayle? At least she went to Vietnam. E yes 
roll No one else can stand Hanoi Jane. Barkman 
swishes his Drambuie around his mouth, and then 
leans across his meaty forearms. Barkman, the old 
paratrooper whose living room looks like a shrine to 
Vietnam, is the only man at the table to defend her 
He notes that she apologized on television for some 
things she thought were right at the time, but now 
regrets. "At least she believed in something ," he says. 

Barkman's belief that he's right has been both a 
virtue and a curse since he joined 
the department during the flag¬ 
ging reign of Sheriff Waldon Burr, 
who eventually was brought 
down in a corruption scandal 
whistled by his own deputies. 
Among the survivors, Barkman 
picked as his mentor the rough- 
and-tumble homicide detective 
John Lyon, who became chief of 
detectives. 

Barkman recalled a case that 
Lyon had put together out of three 
murders — a Mexican man shot 
while operating a backhoe near 
Pasqua Village off Valencia Road; 
a ten-year-old white girl assaulted 
and shot near Canyon del Oro, 
where she was last seen riding her 
bicycle; a young Anglo mother 
driving her kids to Ajo, raped and 
executed. A big triangle, fifty miles 
long on one side, twenty-five miles 
long on another. Lyon broods, 
what's the common factor here? 
Simple: They all were shot on ve¬ 
hicles. When Lyon finished profil¬ 
ing the case he mailed the physi¬ 
cal evidence to the FBI crime lab. 
Sure enough, all three had been 
killed by the same guy and they 
caught him. 

Barkman was impressed. 
Lyon, in turn, remembers wanting 
to meet Barkman after a traffic incident that the young 
deputy settled by spending hours piecing a shattered 
headlight back together and creating a scaled dia¬ 
gram to show what must have happened. 

Today Lyon works as a probation officer on the 
East Side and muses fondly about his fierce, stubborn, 
meticulous, contradictory, maddening friend and 
protege. "He pushes things to the limit in inner 
department politics. The only reason he doesn't get 
in serious trouble is he is so damn good. 

Look at his background, in the airborne — 1°°^' 
ing at Weaver, you can't imagine this guy diving ° ut 
of an airplane. I'm a pilot; I've invited him to go with 
me he wouldn't. He's terrified of flying/' (Bark 
man admits to his terror. He says he has to be pourev 
onto an airplane. That's why he took up the challenge 
of the paratroopers.) Lyon, a physical, rawboned 
giant, laughs at how his short pal earns respect, bu 
guys with cauliflower ears, no neck and knuckles tha 
drag the ground don't accept little guys unless the' 
have balls the size of basketballs." 

This is an image that Barkman protests. c 
macho? He laughs. But he's part of the old g uarv 1 
cop that still acts like they have to outdrink, outs*, n ^ 
outshoot and outtalk the next one. He hasn t n 
media star. He won't go by the book. He won t L 
things right; he does the right thing, at least a ^ 01 ^ 
ing to the gospel of Barkman. Ten years ago he M1 
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the cops' unwritten code by busting a U.S. Customs 
Service officer who'd shot a Mexican kid crossing the 
border. Barkman investigated and concluded it was 
a bad, i.e. unjustifiable, shooting. The officer did time. 

The most dangerous cop is not a cop with a gun 
Barkman says. It's a cop with a pencil. A cop who 
thinks. 

One of his heroes is Jigsaw John, the fabled one- 
eyed LAPD homicide dick who wore badge #1. There 
was a messy multiple homicide in an Oriental restau¬ 
rant. When John St. John arrived, what did he do 
while other gumshoes were scrambling to gather up 
the physical evidence? Nothing . Jigsaw John just 
stared at blood, teeth, hair, eyeballs — seriously dead 
people — for six hours. He wonders, "would he have 
only spent three hours staring if he had two eyes?" 
Barkman laughs at his own joke. 

"Think... about... your... crime... scene," he tells 
his weaners. "I see blood! I see bodies! I see dead 
people! What kinda blood? Smeared or pooled, cast¬ 
off splatter, or writing in blood? Look at your crime 
scene. It will tell you. Become a part of that crime 
scene." 

"It is not the critic who counts; not the man who points 
out how the strong man stumbled , or where the doer of 
deeds could have done better. The credit belongs to the man 
who is actually in the arena; whose face is marred by dust 
and sweat and blood..." 

—Theodore Roosevelt on The Doer.' 

I t is the mid-'70s. Young detective Weaver Bark¬ 
man is standing amid the alcohol vapors in 
Tucson General Hospital's emergency room, 
looking down sadly at a very pretty young woman, 
early twenties, long dark hair, being prepped for rush 
surgery. She has been raped, sodomized, beaten, 
bashed in the head with rocks and shot. The flesh on 


or face and head is torn and smashed in irregular, 
star-like patterns, now gleaming bald where atten- 
ants have shaved off her hair for sutures. Blood has 
ried on her back and chest where the bullets entered. 
She is trying to lift herself to vomit into a bucket, the 
white hospital gown slipping off to expose her 

reasts. She doesn't care. No one cares about that 
now.... 

Barkman is thinking, "I've got one. This is what 
a ra P^ s l does." He is sickened by her suffering, yet 
there is another feeling, an almost exhilarating rage, 
o is going hunting for the bastard who did this. 

She can barely talk to him, so for Barkman, that 
hospital room is the crime scene. After the woman is 
vv heeled to surgery, he steals the sheets and pillow¬ 
cases off her gurney. Then he rifles the ER garbage 
cans, taking anything that personnel had thrown 
away. But he knows he is still missing something... 
think, Weaver... his eyes scan the room like a flash¬ 
light until the beam comes to rest on the floor. He asks 
a janitor to get a brand new broom. The old man 
reappears with one, still covered in plastic. Barkman 
literally sweeps the crime scene. He puts leftover 
scuzz and gauze and hair snippings and blood and 
puke in a sack and mails it to the FBI crime lab. The 
mess turns out to include a pubic hair that matches a 
suspect. 

"You go to the scene and you walk through the 
scene, and you start to feel the evil... like the scene of 
a vicious murder, or at the scene of a brutal rape," he 
remembers today. "And you look at this and, to me, 
it's like I can sense his presence. And then you ask, 
what is going on in this guy's head? You're hunting 
his mind, not his body. Because the body you'll get. 
You start to stalk him. And after awhile, you can feel 
it. You start thinking like he does, and you can see 
the scene like he does. Then you say, why would 
someone do that?" 


With little information from the injured woman, 
Barkman does a mental profile of the rapist. The vic¬ 
tim thought he was a young Hispanic. He forced his 
way into her car near the university and then drove 
around before taking her into the Rillito where he 
raped, beat and shot her, and left her for dead. Bark¬ 
man pictures a young, immature and inexperienced 
rapist because of the behavior and conversation. 

The frightened girl had said, "You're not going 
to rape me, are you?" 

"Yeah, as a matter a fact I am," the creep replied. 
Barkman understands that rape was the reason for 
the kidnaping. But when the girl later asked, "You're 
not going to kill me, are you?" she may have ex¬ 
panded the rapist's original idea. Barkman thinks he's 
dealing with a disorganized thinker, a high-reactor 
who acts impulsively, not coldly or with a plan. He 
is hunting someone who lives within walking dis¬ 
tance of UA, probably selecting his victim by oppor¬ 
tunity. 

In fact, the guy got caught later when he tried to 
attack two other women, and then fled when one 
managed to get free. He ran out of a house and right 
into the arms of a cop. 

The pubic hair from Barkman's sweeping helped 
link him to the Rillito attack. The guy pleaded guilty, 
did prison time, but is back on the streets now. The 
image of the woman's battered face has never left 
Barkman's mind. 

Sipping Diet Pepsi at his small kitchen table years 
later, Barkman talks about the thrill of working to 
solve these life-and-death puzzles. "God, I love it. 
This is a serial rapist we got here. God, how I love it. 
Do I feel guilty? Yes and No. The cops are doing their 
dead level best to put themselves out of business, 
cops and doctors. But if someone is going to be raped 
or someone is going to be killed, I want to be involved 
in it. It's there. That's what I do for a living. God... for- 
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"Right 
always overcomes 
wrong, good always 
overcomes evil, 
there is order in 
this universe." 


give... me." 

In his living room is a banged-up, four-drawer 
filing cabinet crammed with his career, the crimes 
he's worked on and photos of their scenes. Pictures 
of suicides, homicides, accidents. Death by vehicles, 
bullets, starvation, fire, knives and rocks. Human 
beings reduced to chunks of meat. Faces blown in half 
by shotgun blasts. Throats slit. Blood, dripping, 
draining and pumping. Tissue, sinew, cartilage, liga¬ 
ments. Fragments of flesh that once added up to life. 
Death is the common denominator. 

Thumbing through the pictures, Barkman re¬ 
members when he first began profiling. He was 
twenty-eight years old, a weaner working the Crimes 
Against Persons detail. 

An old white woman was 
murdered in her North Side home. The 
killer apparently ordered her into the 
bathroom and shot her sitting on the 
toilet. The home had been relieved of 
TV, stereo, normal burglar loot. A 
typical robbery-homicide. So 
Barkman took all the 
crime scene photos and 
went home — and got 
loaded. "When you're drunk, 
you see things that you've never 
seen before, because there is no 
structure to your thoughts. And 
it dawned on me: whoever 
killed her was left-handed. It 
was the way she was sitting." 

Barkman canvassed the 
neighborhood. A neighbor said he helped two 
black men change a tire. The criminal's enemy is 
always an unexpected event, Barkman notes. 
These guys got a flat as they were driving away. 

What else did this crime scene tell him? The of¬ 
fender is a low reactor. He executed the woman. But 
he was organized, a thinker. Now burglars aren't 
Rhodes Scholars; yet the killer had time to practice 
thinking. Probably in prison. He bets the priors will 
be burglary and robbery. On file are pictures of ev¬ 
eryone released from Arizona State Prison in the last 
six months. One of them was Willie Lee Richmond. 

"Why did Willie Lee Richmond kill that old 
woman? Some of my theories were like hit man, 
wrong house. These are things you entertain. But 
what actually happened is that they're walking out 
of the house and his partner says, 'Let's go, Willie.'" 
The woman was killed because she heard a name. 
Convicts learn not to leave people around who can 
identify them the next time. "Put that on the psycho¬ 
pathic scales," says Barkman. "She may have slid 
except for the partner's remark, the goddam idiot." 

Richmond, who is right-handed but shoots with 
his left hand, was convicted of killing the woman, and 
a man in a later, separate incident. For the second 
killing, he became the first person in Arizona to be 
sentenced to death after the state restored the penalty 
in the 1970s. He is still on death row. 

"Profiling is harder than it sounds," Barkman 
explains. "You have to factor in prejudice, precon¬ 
ceived notions and expectations. People see what 
they expect to see." Demonstrating this is a poster cir¬ 
culated among cops at training seminars. There's a 
black man in a business suit, a white man holding a 


he do? 





up in proper procedure at crime scenes that they 
don't see, he says, they likewise get trapped by f orm 
in interviews and don't listen. "Profiles are based on 
behavior-oriented interviews," he says. "Again, we' re 
real good at what's your name, where do you Ify 
how old are you, what do you weiggghhh, do you have 
any children? Those are blocks! There are people i n 
the government who are assigned and are well- 
funded to create irrelevant, meaningless, idiotic, repe¬ 
titious paperwork, and one of their favorite habits is 
blocks.... 

"In a behavior-oriented interview, you are trying 
to establish what the criminal did. What was his 
method of approach? What was his method of con¬ 
trol? What did or didn't he bring with him? What did 
What did he say? 

"We're not communicating. I want 
to communicate... when I first heard the 
word communication, I thought of 
somebody who wore Hush Puppies, 
had patches on his sleeves, smoked a 
pipe, voted for Jimmy Carter, 
and drank white wine 
and ate sushi quiche. 
Every time I communi¬ 
cated, all I got was a day off.... 
"So I did something un¬ 
usual. I read a book. There is 
something to this shit." What he 
knows today is that only seven 
percent of communication is 
what someone says; thirty- 
eight percent is how it is said. 
"Fifty-five percent of what we communicate 
is based on behavior, and it outweighs verbal 
communication more than five to one. You come 
upon a rape victim, for godsakes, give her a hug/' 
Barkman screams. Show some compassion; show that 
you're human! 

And he has a whole bookcase of crime books. 
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eaver Barkman, high school dropout, is 
fond of metaphors. You can take a base¬ 
ball bat and whittle it down to a tooth¬ 
pick, he says, but the grain of the wood always re¬ 
mains the same. Born to Velma and Weaver Barkman 
on November 5, 1946, young Weaver's grain was 
drawn in the buckle of the Bible Belt, Dallas. He never 
lost his Texas drawl; his Southern Baptist upbring¬ 
ing will go with him to his grave. After ten years in 
Dallas, his family moved to Tucson where he lived 
on the East Side with an aunt while his parents di¬ 
vorced. He has a half-sister, Weava Jean, now an 
attorney in Los Angeles. 

His father couldn't be told apart from his identi¬ 
cal twin Lambert, until he solved the dilemma in a 
fight by chopping off his brother's finger. This was 
long before Lee Marvin thought of biting off his twin 
brother's nose in "Cat Ballou." Weaver describes his 
father and uncle as flim-flam men, hustlers, who 
roamed the South teaching lessons to the greedy 
hell, you can't cheat an honest man, they'd tell him- 
And he learned religion. "The principle of it i s ' 
right always overcomes wrong, good always over 
comes evil, there is order in this universe. That's why 
there is a God. Gotta be a God... any fool who believes 
there's not a God, is a fool. You think this shit just hap- 


straight razor, and several women of different ethnic pens? Every time I exhale, I make a little plant happy 
persuasions. The poster is shown for ten seconds, and because it breathes what I give out and gives me 
then the cops try to describe everyone in it. Who was something to breathe back. There is order. This uni- 
holding the razor? Most people, Barkman says, auto- verse is set up on opposites. If there is good, there 
matically place it in the black's hand. "We all know must be evil. Up and down, in and out, right and left 
that black men carry straight razors — right?" male/female. But here's what you learn as a detec- 

Barkman is said to be a better psychologist than tive, it's like Roseanne Roseanne-a-Danna, like my 


some people with a bunch of initials after their names. 
Next to his eyeballs, his most valuable asset is his skill 
in interviewing victims. But just as cops get so caught 


father said.... 

"It's always something." ^ rS 

Weaver fires an unexpected grilling- "Who 
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the young?" 

Women. 

Me smiles. 

"If you're a detective, you gotta 
believe that's usually true. But male sea 
horses bear their young. The world is 
not round, it's oval. God always throws 
a little clinker in there." Who's God? 
"She's black... a black lesbian midget 
Buddhist Puerto Rican on welfare with 
two illegitimate kids. I don't know. 
God... is... God." 

He's the late Ed Abbey in uniform. 
No group escapes his sarcasm, but he 
insists he's unflinchingly non-racist. 
Prejudiced, he says, like we all are, but 
not racist. Oh yeah, he loves to make 
fun of people who quit drinking and 


smoking to embrace aerobics and sushi. 
And for good measure, he can't toler¬ 
ate "these self-righteous, inflexible 
(hands dancing), dogmatic sons-a- 
bitches who sit in judgment of every¬ 
body." 

After three semesters at Rincon 
High, young Weaver Barkman knew 
he wouldn't make it. "I was an airhead. 
1 would get real good grades in history 
— I think everything has a historical 
precedent — but I would flunk math. I 
realized at an early age, I am a fuck-up 
and I need to get outta here. And the 
ogre — my high-school sweetheart's 
daddy and role model — was a para¬ 
trooper." 

In 1964, seventeen years old, Bark- 


man joined the paratroopers and 
trained at Ft. Benning, Georgia or 
year. The young man who was terrilie 
of planes became a professional at 
jumping out of them. Control, he say 

He really learned about outthinking is 

opponent, about human behavior, 
when his unit, the First Air Cavalry 
Division, was assigned to retake th 
Central Highlands in Vietnam from th 
highly trained North Vietnamese regu¬ 
lars. He saw his best friend killed in the 
fight at Chu Pong. He says war is an 
obscenity, but fair is fair, those weren t 
civilians, they weren't kids, they we 
North Vietnamese regulars. When yo 
go into combat, the human being is 
reduced to its basest terms, live or die. 



He killed people with an autoiw 
rifle. He killed more by radioing f 0ra '' r 
strikes. 

- w a r -.. j it'ssoea S yt° MyIr ,| 

saying 'murder . There isn'taday,, 
passes that he doesn't remember Vj et 
nam. With sadness, he says. Some da Vs 
when it rains and the Santa Catalina 
mountains mist up, they look just U^ e 
the mountains in Vietnam. He sees 
them from his trailer in Flowing Wells 
home since his 1987 divorce after an 
eighteen-year marriage. The artwork 
on the living room wall is a faded gray 
T-shirt, stretched and framed, compli¬ 
ments of a friend. It reads Co. A 187, 
Boot to Boot. An indigo airborne flag 
hangs above a worn brown couch. 
There are two 8x10 color photos of 
Weaver as a kid in Vietnam: in one he 
is standing knee deep in elephant grass 
with a smile creasing his face; the other 
is a profile shot with two curious kids 
in the background. He wonders where 
those kids are today. They would be in 
their twenties. 

He packs his pipe as he talks; he 
stares at his screen door. In July of 1967 
it was over for him. Boom. Closed. And 
all those war feelings, all the buddies 
who were killed, got stuffed into an 
emotional knapsack. He wouldn't open 
it again until the case of his lifetime — 
the Prime Time Rapist. The case cost 
him his marriage and nearly his sanity. 


Barkman wanders around his 
kitchen in jeans, T-shirt and a cap that 
wants "Ollie North For President/' 
finishing a cup of leaded. A filled pipe 
holder sits on a high-tech television set 
that seems out of place with the other 
furnishings. Below it, a VCR. Framed 
pictures of his kids, thirteen-year-old 
Jennifer and his oldest, eighteen-year- 
old "Scooter," dot an end table, but 
otherwise this house betrays him. This 
meticulous man, who will spend hours 
reconstructing a splintered headlight, 
who stacks groceries in perfect order, 
lives sorta in disarray, like the 
stereotypical bachelor. He is restless, 
always in motion and often he acts 
bored. Answering his phone, he'll blast 
" Whhaaatttdayawant ?" jolting the caller 
Always, the TV is on for company, the 
sound muted when visitors arrive. 

Life has changed. Gone are ^ 
rookie days when being the best was a ^ 
he aspired to; gone are the days o 
being a homicide dick. Prime [rn 
Rapist Brian Larriva, accused of nu 
than thirty savage attacks, the rnan ^ 
terrorized whole families in their a ^ 
hills fortresses, the man who shot n ^ 
self in the head as the cops c\o& ^ 
was Barkman's ultimate cat ^j n g 
mouse case and he gave it ever ^pD 
he had. Though he is adamant tha f 
detective Karen Wright worked n ^ 
than any other cop on the case ' t ^ji- 
thing that follows now will bt 11 
matic for Barkman. t ^\\ed 


John Lyon says it al m0> ^ s 


D , . invests^ 1 

Barkman, because Weaver 1 
much in victims. He still iru ' 
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close contact with several Prime Time 
survivors. Afterwards, department 
psychologist Kevin Gilmartin recom¬ 
mended he spend some quiet time in 
the psych ward. Today, Larriva's name 
finds its way into many of Barkman's 
conversations. "Prime Time was a kil¬ 
ler case — it was like Vietnam all over 
again. The Prime Time and the North 
Vietnamese were mobile, very elusive, 
you couldn't make the bastards come 
out and fight. He dictated the terms. He 
chose the battlefields; we had to react." 

When Barkman was asked to serve 
on the interdepartmental task force, 
one of the first controls established was 
the release of information. Barkman 
said what was released to the press was 
meant for the rapist; all along, from the 
profile, Barkman thought that if they 
planted the right information, kept up 
the pressure that they were closing in, 
the rapist eventually would kill him¬ 
self. "I wanted him to know there was 
no hope for escape, so he might as well 
go ahead and confess, let him rational¬ 
ize his behavior, project the blame... 
minimize it... " To the neglect of every¬ 
thing else, including his marriage, 
Barkman spent his days and nights 
thinking , thinking , thinking about his 
quarry. He never slept more than 
ninety minutes at a stretch. He prowled 
neighborhoods at night dressed in 
camouflage and blackface, .45 auto¬ 
matic ready, hunting.... 

The morning police surrounded 
Larriva as he stood in his backyard, 
pistol in hand, Barkman was in the 
neighborhood, listening to the play-by- 
play on his police radio. "I said aloud, 
'do it, boy, do it.' Larriva did not want 
to go back to prison. I felt he would kill 
himself before he went back... also 
because we beat him, the task force, that 
son of a bitch, at his own game. And a 
lot of that was ego because / said he 
would kill himself — no trial, no ap¬ 
peals, no victims, no attorneys to inter¬ 
view the victims at length, we're not 
going to have any children on the 
stand, we're not going to have any 
women or husbands on the stand, he 
can make his peace with God. I didn t 
want those victims to be raped again, 
this time by the criminal justice sys¬ 
tem.../' 

Larriva spent his final hours on this 
planet with Barkman, who rode in the 
ambulance after the rapist shot himself. 

the hospital, he stayed with the 
hrain-dead young man while doctors 
worked. He remembers, "I looked at 
my shoes and the Prime Time Rapist... 

fucking blood and brains were on 
m y ^ ee t! And it hit me instantly —full 
tircle. I remember watching the blood 
8° splat! splat! and it was around that 
time I said, 'Go get a priest.'" 

Why the surge of compassion? I 
n °w that he had been raised Catholic 
an d 1 know that the Catholics are big on 
as t rites and he's got parents and 
family.., an d it goes back to... " he 
pauses... "You can't overcome years 
and years and years of the Southern 
baptist church. We're dealing with 


things like God and Eternity and Right 
and Wrong and Good and Evil... " 

Another pause... "And the order in the 
universe." 

Weaver Barkman stayed with Lar¬ 
i' 1 ™ until he died. He is stubbornly si¬ 
lent on what his last words were to the 
rapist. That's between me and Lar- 
nva/' Barkman barks. No tears were 
shed. "Just thank God it's over. This is 
evil, evil. I look at this case very philo¬ 
sophically and I had to in order to keep 
my sanity — 1 mean. Dr. Loony-Toons 
IGilmartm] wanted to put me in the 

ooby hatch a coupla times because I 
was fried. 

"It starts gnawing away, it's like 
there were bees in my head for years 
and all these bees had sealed them¬ 
selves up with wax and then the wax, 
the Prime Time started melting it... it 
got that [emotional] knapsack open... 
and Vietnam fed on the Prime Time 
and the Prime Time fed on Vietnam, oh 
Jesus. Yeah, they reminded me of each 
other. 1 was drawing all these philo¬ 
sophical conclusions, 1 was trying des¬ 
perately to keep my sanity — literally." 

After Larriva died, Barkman sunk 
into deep depression. "It was a feeling 
of loss because the most significant 
figure in my life had just died. I had 
chased him and chased him and chased 
him, the chess game was on, this was 
the big fish and I finally caught him and 
now he's dead." 

Just like 'Nam. Boom. Over. 

Weaver, 1 think you're a slimeball for what 
you did to my client, but at least you told 
the truth about it and I respect that. 

— Former public defender Michael 
J. Bloom, in courtroom lecture given to 
Weaver Barkman 

B arkman's style perplexes law¬ 
yers as well as his superiors. 
Some of the ash from the Prime 
Time case is a lawsuit by Michael Coo¬ 
per, who was arrested, then released, 
before they found the right guy, Lar¬ 
riva. TPD had inaccurately identified 
the rapist's fingerprints as Cooper's. 
Barkman is included for allegedly 
denying the man his Miranda rights. 
But when part of the transcript from a 
pretrial interview with Barkman was 
published in The Arizona Daily Star, 
Barkman's interrogation of Cooper 
after the arrest caught more public at¬ 
tention — though it is not at issue in the 
lawsuit. 

Q: Mike, do you remember when you were 

a kid ? 

A. Yeah. 

Q: Your Judaic background? 

A. Right. 

Q- You know, some of my friends are Jew¬ 
ish, and they tell me guilt is built in, to be 
Jewish is to be guilty. And Mike... I've sat 
in thousands of rooms on thousands of 
nights, in the last seventeen years, and I've 
seen people talk and tell me things that they 
wouldn't tell no one else in the world... 

Barkman is prevented from dis- 
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cussing the case today, but he said earlier that reli¬ 
gion is just another of the buttons that interrogators 
push when seeking to get at the truth. If the man had 
been Protestant, he might have tried Biblical refer¬ 
ences. It's business, not prejudice. Yet after the Star 
article, Barkman called several of his friends to ask if 
it had offended them. He is very sensitive to other 
people perceiving him as a bigot. Religion pushes his 
buttons, too. This is the heretical Southern Baptist 
who called a priest for the dying Catholic rapist. 

In a room with a suspect, Barkman goes "eye-to- 
eye, knee-to-knee, and one-on-one." He plays good 
cop/bad cop by himself. DPS officer Paul Nixon says 
Barkman wall appear to ask "stupid" questions, but 
he always knows the direction he's going. It's always 
— "Oh, just one more thing..." or "... a little favor...." 
Just like Columbo, although the rumpled TV detec¬ 
tive would hardly explain the art of interrogation as 
Barkman does: 

"Rationalize, project and minimize," Barkman 
says. 

Rationalize : "Look, if people are pushed far 
enough, they're capable of the most unimaginable 
acts in the world." We all rationalize our behavior, 
he says; what he does during interrogation is to help 
them "justify their acts" so they can talk about them. 

Project : Blame everyone but the suspect: his 
mother, his victim, the President. 

Minimize : "Look, no matter what you did, it's no 
biggie...." He lets the suspects think they've found a 
way out. 

But here's the twist, Barkman explains. "A suc¬ 
cessful accusatory interrogation is predicated on 
convincing them that there is no way out. You think 
it's tough selling cars or insurance? Try selling prison, 
because that's what you're doing. I don t ask some¬ 
one if they did something; I tell them why they did it 
and I give them a way out." Confession equals 


catharsis. 

For fifteen hours Barkman interrogated a man 
accused of stabbing a mother in her twenties to death. 
He had plunged a butcher knife through her sternum. 
Only the handle could be seen. As she bled to death 
she could smell the pungent odor of gasoline and feel 
the cold liquid being poured over her body. The at¬ 
tacker struggled to light a match, missing the strike. 
With her last words, she begged him ^ not to 
throw' the match. They discovered her 
charred body with large sections of 
broiled flesh actually split open from 
the flames. 

Barkman keeps a picture of 
her. The man who con¬ 
fessed to the attack ^ 
during Barkman's in¬ 
terrogation of him received 
twenty-five years probation. 

This was before mandatory sen¬ 
tencing laws, which Barkman 
opposes, even now. 


San Xavier. He should be doing wha. he does 
profiling/ solving the unsolved crimes. Yet, he de . 
SSmself as just a generic cop 

Gilmartin begs to differ. No, he s not a generic 
rnn he wouldn't make it as a generic cop, he's not 
supervisable enough. If ™ had 400 of him running 
around it would be a nightmare. You can t have more 
Ln one or two. I think he's an interviewer, inters 
tor ^ and profiler. He's very good at concep. 
ga ® tualizing criminal behavior, but that's 
only one part of police work... 

"He's real talented, but the Weavers 
of the world are real management prob¬ 
lems... I wouldn't want him work¬ 
ing for me; he doesn't do 
well with rules and 


regulations... 

P No argument there from 
Barkman. He doesn't think 
much of authority. He admits, 
'I'm an arrogant son of a bitch, 
someone who believes he's right 
irrespective of beliefs of others. 
If I'm wrong, show me. I hale 


W hile Barkman is ^ people substituting their 

shipped around : u j e m e n t for mine. And being a lieu ten- 

the state to teach others to J or & captain has nothing to do with knowing 

profile and interrogate, while he is called m by tactics. It's almost the kiss of death.'' 

other departments to draw criminal composites £ P He , s always been a pain to work with. He's got i 


in baffling cases — he helped on the kidnap/mur¬ 
der of two female Circle K clerks in Pinal County and 
on the Real Estate Agent Rapist in Phoenix, for in¬ 
stance — he has no such official status with the sher¬ 
iff's department. "I'm always in the doghouse," he 
says, proclaiming his happiness at working as the 
supervising sergeant — a rank he didn't achieve until 
after Prime Time — on the graveyard shift out of San 
Xavier station. One detective from TPD says Bark- 
man's "out of his element working the night shift at 


t _ , goH 

comeback and a last word on everything. And he 
never, ever stops talking until he suddenly jams on 
the brakes. When he really wants to shut up, it's like 
lockjaw. Many around him squirm in discomfort. He 
says he's a high reactor with a well-developed ego, 
just "psychopathic enough to get by. 

There are other reasons he makes people squirm 
— his stories, his theories. His latest? "Well... I think 
that there is a serial killer in Tucson," says Barkman, 
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. !e(lS t one. There are too many dead women, in the 
• tv and the county, for some of them not to be con- 
-ted You can't have that many dead people and 
they're not related. 

"1 would take all those cases and analyze every 
damn unsolved homicide in this town for the last 
. ht or nine years. Goddam right. There are a lot of 
jeid children and a lot of dead women. 

1 'This city is big enough that there should be one 
central repository and you have to overcome egos, 
and you have to overcome territoriality and turf wars 
and commanders and people just trying to protect 
their little shit, and you say, let's take a look at all 
these dead women and let's analyze, do we have a 
serial, yes or no? And someone's gonna say yeah, he's 
here and we've missed him all these years... we didn't 
know he was around because no one thought through 
the cases." 

"That's Weaver," Gilmartin sighs, "and the one 
thing he does not like is tranquillity. If there is not a 
crisis or a controversy. Weaver will have to create one, 
and you can quote me on that." 

Barkman slaps his forehead, mocking Columbo, 
and says "you know what my problem is? 1 think too 
much." 

DPS officer Nixon agrees with Barkman's theory. 
"Weaver's competitive spirit is up, he has earned 
respect from the guys... but his days are probably 
numbered at the Sheriff's Department. He's right and 
it's embarrassing..." 

Federal prosecutor Randy Stevens, part of the old 
guard, says of Barkman: "He's atypical... Sometimes 
you're with him, but he's not with you. If I have a case 
that exhibits strange human behavior, I'll search him 
out." 

Even Gilmartin grants that Barkman's "under¬ 
standing of human behavior far exceeds an awful lot 
of many learned psychiatrists and psychologists that 
I know of... he would make a wonderful psychology 
professor some place where he could expound on hu¬ 
man behavior and solve puzzles of people's brains. 

Sheriff Clarence Dupnik declined to comment on 
Barkman. 

A year ago, Barkman typed a seven-page, 
single-spaced letter to Sen. Dennis De- 
Concini, another hero, warning him that 
Southern Arizona was becoming the next South Flor 
ida of drug traffic and that the lid would blow in 
violence "that's going to make the late 60s-early 7 s 
look like a cakewalk" as crime organizations jockeyed 

for dominance. 

Recently, after seventeen bodies turned up in a 
week in Tucson and Agua Prieta, DeConcini blame 
the killings on a Colombian cartel that moved opera 
tions from South Florida, and said drug violence was 
muc h worse than when he was Pima County Attor¬ 
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ney in the '70s. 

He didn't mention Barkman's letter, or the pro¬ 
viso it had ended with: 

"This (the violence) is cause for concern, but the 
other shoe may drop....When the shooting stops and 
the drug-related murders decrease drastically, we're 
m for big trouble, big trouble. The lack of murders can 
be interpreted as only one thing. A true cartel has 
been established." 

Barkman also felt compelled to help organize the 
senator's thoughts, like groceries in a cart. He ex¬ 
plained: 

Organized crime is a self-perpetuating, continu 
■ng criminal conspiracy, for profit and power, using 
tear and corruption to obtain immunity from law. It 
is impossible for organized crime (narcotics traffick- 
ing) to exist without corruption." 

"That's it, that's all, there ain't no more." 

Vintage Barkman. ^ 
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can bring your business message to life. 


VIDEO 

WORKSHOP 

CENTER CITY BUSINESS PARK • 4585 EAST SPEEDWAY • 323-3151 
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COMMUNITY RADIO 
91.7 fm 


Were the only station in 
Tucson that digs the blues, 
gives a hoot about country, 
thinks jazz is cool, dances to 
a rasta beat, and meditates 
every morning. 
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STORIES OF 
THE WEST 

Not for telling around the campfire 

BY CAROL FREUNDLICH 





I 


n the 
spoil. 


mountains, meat don't 
That's what frontier fur 
trapper Jim Bridger is reported to 
have said as the doctor dug a three- 
year-old arrowhead out of his patient's 
back. The year was roughly 1840. Now 
in the late 1980s, editor and writer 
James Thomas has assembled a collec¬ 
tion of short stories on the American 
West that are as pithy as old Bridger's 
remark (The Best of the West: Neiu Short 
Stories from the Wide Side of the Missouri, 
Peregrine Smith Books, 1988, 224 pp., 
$9.95). Though the twenty stories all are 
set in the West, the collection includes 
American authors from various parts of 
the country. Some already are well 
known: John Updike, Raymond 
Carver, Richard Ford, Leslie Marmon 
Silko, Alice Adams. The others proba¬ 
bly will be. 

Thomas prefaces the anthology 
with a short poem that prepares us for 
the slightly off-center strength of the 
stories that follow. The mythical hero 
of Thom Tammaro's "Where West Is" 
has been assigned the task of "finding 
west." Every day at a certain time the 
man in the poem begins to walk toward 
the setting sun. Where he has stopped 
for the day, he kneels and draws a line 
in the dirt. The poem concludes: "Be¬ 
yond this line/ Everything was west." 

There is unity in the diversity of 
these stories just as there is a certain 
arbitrariness to the line that separates 
the American West from the rest of the 
world. Sometimes the author does not 
specify exactly where the story is set 
and you wonder where in the West you 
are — though it may not make a differ¬ 
ence. In Francois Camoin's "A Hunk of 
Burning Love," a couple of fence post 
diggers "stare at the sky, which is, like 
most always, enormous and blue " 
We eventually discover we are in 


Texas, but we could be in Arizona. In 
Alice Adams' "Oasis," the wife of a 
wealthy New York surgeon speaks 
from her Palm Springs Hotel of 
"...sensing the desert that surrounds 
them as an inimical force." Again, we 
could, like Adams' heroine, be feeling 
uncomfortable at a comfortable Ari¬ 
zona resort. Jack, from Laura Hendry's 
"Armadillo," perhaps says it best: 
".. .there's nothing out here but a lot of 
nothing..." and "...if you take what's 
there to begin with, then what happens 
won't sneak up from behind." 

If any one element further unifies 
this anthology, it is the violence that 
explodes in most of the stories. The 
violence, though often physical, is not 
celluloid. It always has a contemplative 
twist. 

Paul Ruffin's "The Man Who 
Would Be God" proposes a new god 
for the west, but the god is killed. In 
"Armadillo," the animal is killed, to be 
gruesomely resurrected with its twenty 
clawed toes nailed to a board and a 
piece of pink plastic for a tongue. The 
pet armadillo was the only joy in the life 
of a Yawktaw girl who watches the rest 
of life pass by from under the porch of 
her luckless father's truck stop. Jason/ 
from David Kranes' "The Phantom 
Mercury of Nevada," loses his adoles¬ 
cence to the violence of experience ju- st 
as surely as the neighboring rancher 
loses his cattle to the predation 0 
mysterious rustlers. 


There are no weak stories in 


the 


collection — even the two two-p a £ er 
stand out like small bright stones on a 
mountain trail. In Elizabeth Tallent^ 
'No One's a Mystery," a younp r 
spars verbally with her married fe>'^ 
who is quite a few years older ^ 
hiding on the floor of his Ford p K ^ ^ 
because his wife is driving by- b u 
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the girl (in her supposedly subordinate position) 
inspects her lover's manure-stained boots, she comes 
out sounding considerably wiser than he does. With 
"Crossing Spider Creek," Dan O'Brien grips us with 
the combined terror of a green colt and a critically 
injured elk hunter trapped in the Rocky Mountain 
wilderness. The colt, trained by the man's wife 
becomes his wife — and his only way to cross the icv 
swollen creek back to life. y ' 

As an audience for western fiction might expect 
every story has strong characters, plot and suspense 
They are all good yarns, but they are much more than 
that. The skeleton of each is sound and well fleshed 
out. The dialogue sounds right and the symbolism 
doesn't embarrass. 

In "Home Fires" by David Long, a long-distance 
truck driver from Idaho feels instinct pulling him 
home to an uncertain fate like a salmon swimming 
upstream to its death. A bunch of Vietnam vets in Bill 
Ripley's "Desert Owls" keeps busy by collecting "sail 
dogs": traffic-flattened dogs, cats, and the occasional 
coyote found on the highways around El Paso. Ray¬ 
mond Carver contributes a calamitous dwarf story 
'The Third Thing that Killed My Father Off." In rural 
Washington a tragic little man sets up a bass nursery 
that becomes his Snow White, while the narrator's 
father becomes the unwitting wicked witch. And the 
aging zoo animals in Ron Carlson's "Phenomena" 
have run out of time along with the dying South 
Dakota town that holds them captive. Each author 
here has given us a chunk of the essence of the West 
and its life lessons without indulging, even slightly, 
in instructional drama. 

Although there are several unifying characteris¬ 
tics in the stories, it would be foolhardy to draw too 
many parallels among these authors' intentions. We 
do sense a kind of personalized manifest destiny — 
a lot of the characters push West to escape whatever 
is plaguing them. It's not so much the Eastern cities 
that are hemming these people in as it is the twin traps 
of loneliness and oppressive intimacy. John Updike's 
"Nevada" speeds along brilliantly despite just a touch 
of the effete. Updike's protagonist Fred Culp escapes 
from the West, where he is leaving his wife, to the East 
where he can get a good pastrami sandwich. Culp 
gives us an Easterner's hurried view of the West as 
he flees along the Interstate back to New Jersey. 

There are elements of both the old and the new 
West in these pieces. The villains in "Phenomena" rob 
K-Marts, not stagecoaches. Upon sawing their way 
through the roof of the local discount store, the bur¬ 
glars, not surprisingly, get their mouths full of fiber¬ 
glass. These modern bandits do not get maimed 
under the wheels of the Pony Express; they're spared 
broken bones by falling into a bin of ladies' vinyl 
handbags. Allen Wier writes a Western fairy tale, 
"Bob and the Other Man," about a turn-of-the-cen- 
tury boy and his vivid imaginary playmates. They 
can do fantastic things, such as give a picnic for a spi¬ 
der. Unfortunately, the guest of honor dies. The trio 
then stages a Texas cremation complete with a ser¬ 
mon by Bob. Throughout, the writing is as spare and 
unembellished as the open spaces it describes. 

In his introduction to the book, editor Thomas 
likens good fiction to a familiar desert reptile. The best 
fiction, he says, is "wary" and "anticipatory — like 
the snake, which, if we see it at all, is already eyeing 
us and prepared to surprise." These stories remind 
me of a gila monster. Like that tenacious lizard, they 
bite and they hold on. ^ 


Carol Freundlich is a Tucson freelance writer and vora¬ 
cious reader. 



The Haunted Bookshop is a full-service, 
quality bookstore with a unique, comfortable 
and relaxed atmosphere. 


Out-of Print Search, Special Orders, 
Children s Tunnel, Free Gift Wrapping. 
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Haunted by the ghosts of books I haven’t read. ” 


Too many strings and 
Not enough fingers? 


7211 N. Northern Ave. Tucson, AZ 85704 
(1 Block west of Oracle at Ina) 297-4843 
Monday - Saturday: 9:30 - 5:30, Sunday Noon - 5 


CUSTOM 

QUILTS 


Hand-Made To Accent The 
Decor of Your Home 
and Office 



Please call for information 

KATHLEEN REIL1Y 

292-0203 


Now it’s easy to 

Remember all your 
Relatives, Friends & 
Business Contacts... 


and keep them all 

Remembering You! 

When you let 


Signed, Sealed 
and 

Remembered ™ 


the new, personalized service 
that remembers for you! 


send your personal 

Notes of Thanks, 
Cards, Messages, Gifts.. 


all at less cost than if 
you did it yourself! 


Save Time-Save Money 


Call 


575-9211 


We make remembering wonderful! 
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ELJER 


Capture the Elegance 


The Southwest’s largest selection 
of designer fixtures & ideas for your home. 
Expert service & advice. 


In downtown Tucson since 1950 

BEMJAM 

SUPPLy 

210 EAST BROADWAY 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 85701 


DISTINCTIVE 
FIXTURES 
FOR THE 
KITCHEN 
AND BATH 


623-3448 


PLANTS FOR THE SOUTHWEST 

EXOTIC DESERT PATIO PLANTS 
SHADE CLOTH FOR HOME AND GARDEN 

THURS-SAT HRS: TUCSON TIME (WE OPEN, WE CLOSE) 50 E. BLACKLIDGE 628-8773 


THE PINATA STORY 

From Chinese traders to Darth Vaders 


BY JIM GRIFFITH 


A favorite pastime for visitors to 
Southern Arizona is a shopping 
i trip to Nogales, Sonora, It's close, 
interesting, and just different enough to 
let you know you're in another coun¬ 
try. (A favorite pastime for Tucsonans 
is displaying their superior savvy by 
assuring their guests that Nogales isn 
the "real Mexico." They're right, of 
course. And by the same token, 
Nogales, Arizona, isn't the "real United 
States." It is as unlike Detroit, Michigan 
as its Sonoran sister city is unlike More¬ 
lia, Michoacan, and for the same rea¬ 
sons. It's a border town, and as such it 
partakes of influences from both sides 


touring Mexico. From that day to this 
pifiatas have remained topical and 
timely. A selection from the 198o s 
might include Big Bird, Darth Vader, 
Mickey Mouse, Strawberry Shortcake 
and Michael Jackson. 

Mexican pifiatas are formed 
around clay pots; here in the U.S. the 
entire structure is made of papier- 
mache. In either case, these fascinating 
objects, created only to be broken, de¬ 
serve close attention. When a pinata 
maker (and there are several working 
in Tucson at this writing) translates an 
illustration of a comic book or TV char- 


Pinatas may not be fine art, but they 
certainly are sculpture — and at times 
exciting sculpture. 


of the artificial yet very real line that di¬ 
vides it.) 

All of which is only a scene-setter 
for what I really want to write about. 
Let's take a look at these visitors return¬ 
ing from their shopping trip to 
Nogales. They're probably groaning 
with goodies — some Mexican liquor, 
perhaps, pieces of pottery and glass¬ 
ware, some woven goods ... and more 
than likely a pinata or a bunch of paper 
flowers. That's what this month's col¬ 
umn is about — the Mexican tradition 
of working with colored tissue paper 
which can be a kind of symbol of things 
Mexican, and yet is so much a part of 
the local scene that we tend to take it for 
granted. Let s start with pifiatas. 

Although the idea of filling a clay 
pot WLth goodies and making a game 
of breaking it is said to have come from 
Renaissance Italy, the custom has been 
an integral part of Mexican popular 
culture for a long time. The traditional 
setting foi r pinatas was at the parties that 
marked the end of the Christmastime 
las posadas processions, when pifiatas 
representing the Star of Bethlehem 
were broken. That star is a very old 
ptnata shape, and it's still made But as 
early as the 1890s, when a catalog of 
Mexican folk art was published by the 

had b.r ° f London - 

had blossomed into a multitude of 

shapes, including animals, vegetables 

flowers, and devils on bicycles - these 

atter apparently reflecting the ponu 

lanty of costumed high-wire acts then 


acter into a pinata (which is often what 
happens in the case of special orders), 
he or she has to solve many of the same 
problems of space and movement that 
have faced representational sculptors 
since the dawn of time. Pinatas may not 
be fine art, but they certainly are sculp¬ 
ture — and at times exciting sculpture. 
This is not so much despite the humble 
materials of which they are made, as it 
is because of them. To be able to take 
newspaper, flour, water, colored tissue 
paper, and such odds and ends as plas- 
tic egg cartons, sequins, bits of paper 
labels and the like, and translate them 
into colorful, three-dimensional fig' 
ures, is no mean skill. 

Another kind of party supply that 
is created out of many of the same 
materials are cascarones. These are deco 
rated eggshells from which the y 0 ^ 
and whites are removed and repl aceL 
with confetti. Like pinatas , they are 
created to enhance a festive occasion b> 
being destroyed. They are made an 
used all over Mexico and the Sout 
western United States, but the Southern 
Arizona version seems to have b eC0 ^ 
more elaborate than most. Here 
empty the eggshell, fill it, and p^ a | e ^ 
on the end of a long cone of rolle 
newspaper. Egg and cone then a 
decorated; the egg with paints, g 1 ^ 
sequins and other materials; am ^ 
cone with cut and fringed, colon* ^ 
sue paper. The results can be vV ° nc , 
fully elaborate. I have seen 
transformed into human and am 
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faces, cascarones turned into flowers, 
cascarones on which the eggshell is 
decorated with glitter, sequins, and 
intricately detailed painting. The pur¬ 
pose of all this? To create something 
that is used to whack someone on the 
head, showering the victim with con¬ 
fetti and eggshell, and adding to the fun 
and excitement of the celebration. 

Another use for colored tissue 
paper is the making of artificial flowers. 
These are used to decorate sales booths 
at fairs and fiestas, or to make a party 
atmosphere a little brighter. They also 
decorate altars, and are placed on fam¬ 
ily graves on All Souls Day. Perhaps 
"paper flowers" is a bit too generalized 
a term. I know one woman in Nogales, 
Sonora, who makes recognizable repro¬ 
ductions of sixteen kinds of blossom. 
Another resident of the same city uses 
the paper to create five different stages 
of the opening of a rose blossom. It's 
not just Mexicans who make paper 
flowers; generations of Yaqui and 
Tohono O'odham women have made 
churches, altars, and graves more beau¬ 
tiful through this colorful art form. 

And if you really don't want to use 
your tissue paper to make three-dimen¬ 
sional objects, you can always fold and 
cut it, creating the intricate banners or 
banderolas that so often appear as deco¬ 
rations on festive occasions. 


So it would seem that much of the 
beauty and color of the traditional 
Mexican and Mexican-American scene 
comes from this simple material — 
colored tissue paper. And the paper 
itself — how did it get its place in 
Mexican life? As is so often the case 
with human culture and history, the 
answer is neither simple nor expected. 

Mexicans were making paper out 
of the bark of trees long before the 
Europeans ever came to America. Some 
of the things they made were pages to 
be written on; others probably were cut 
and folded figures like the ones still 
made by Indian groups in central 
Mexico. But this native paper was fairly 
substantial stuff, and it doesn't seem to 
have existed in brilliant colors. But then 
the cross-Pacific trade with China and 
the Philippines ensued. Among the 
treasures of the Orient that the Manila 
galleons carried to Acapulco in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
— the gold and ivory and silk and 
jewels and porcelain china — were 
colored paper and the skills for work¬ 
ing with it. By the nineteenth century, 
papel de china (Chinese paper), as it is 
known locally, was brightening all of 
Mexico. A nice bit of cultural history to 
remember as your kids swing at the 
pihata, or as the eggshell and confetti 
trickle down your collar at Eastertime. □ 
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Jim and Robbie Dick are former high school teachers. 
Since their retirement they have devoted their time 
to the Tucson Center for US/US SR Initiatives, an organi¬ 
zation that promotes "Citizen Diplomacy" — person-to- 
person contacts between ordinary citizens of the two 
countries. TCUUTs motto is: "when the people lead, the 
leaders will follow." TCUUI has sponsored five adult 
trips and three youth trips to the USSR, and sent a Sister 
City search team. It deserves most of the credit for signing 
up Alma-Ata, the capital of Kazakhstan, as a Sister City 
for Tucson. The Dicks and TCUUI have helped over sev¬ 
enty-five Tucsonans travel to the Soviet Union, resulting 
in hundreds of person-to-person contacts and friendships. 


Jim: We had a neat experience in Estonia last 
October. Robbie and I were walking around Tallinn, 
the capital, and we saw people streaming toward 
the town square. It was just wall-to-wall peop e. 
Something was going on there, very, very momen 
tous. We found out they were demonstrating or 
Estonian to become the official language and that 
Estonia have more autonomy. No cops around, no 
violence. People were carrying candles, singing 
songs, chanting in Estonian; people with torches like 
medieval times. 

Robbie: We made another trip in January. We 
weren't expecting to go again that soon, but we 
needed to just to get things in order for the next 
trips. We had to arrange concerts for the Val Coeur 
String Quartet, which we're taking over in May. We 
found we can meet people in the Soviet Union we 
could never meet over here. We just marched into 
the Moscow State Conservatory and asked to see the 
director. 

Jim: It may be that the Soviets have lived so long 
under an authoritarian system, that if you go in as if 


you know what you're doing, they just assume that 
you do know what you're doing. 

Robbie: It's like our friend Misha, when he used 
to try to fool the militia by the hotels. We first met 
him a few years ago when he was working the black 
market. He spoke a little bit of English and the mili¬ 
tia can't tell poor English from good English. He 
would act like he was a foreigner. 

Jim: He dressed like an American. He wore 
Nike shoes, Levis, all the stuff he was trading. His 
girlfriend had an Esprit T-shirt. 

Robbie: We first met Misha in 1985. We were 
looking at a plaque on a stone wall, and he was 
standing close by and he had on a University of Ari¬ 
zona sweatshirt. I went over to see if he knew what 
that meant. 

Jim: Robbie was still teaching then and we 
wanted to trade him something for an authentic 
Soviet flag. He said, meet me in the subway at mid¬ 
night. Sort of ominous like that. We met him and he 
pulled out this beautiful red silk flag, a real flag, like 
it's been flown, weathered. We always wondered 
where he got it. Later we found out his father was a 
colonel in Soviet missilery. 

Robbie: The next time we went back we met his 
father and mother and his fiance. Misha's no longer 
in the black market now; he's in med school. 

Jim: The Soviet Union is a sexy place for Ameri¬ 
cans to go right now. And Aeroflot, coming to the 
United States with Soviets who want to visit here, is 
booked solid until 1990. Not just anyone is getting 
out. It's twice as expensive for a Soviet to travel here 
than for an American to go the other way. 

Robbie: Why some people get out and others 
don't could just be bureacratic bungling; that's kind 
of the way things happen over there. 




want to come here to visit. They say the money is no 
problem. They have very, very good jobs as engi¬ 
neers. They're sort of a yuppie couple in Leningrad. 
They have a late-model car. He goes to a gym to lift 
weights and she's enrolled in an aerobics class. But 
by our standards, their apartment is tiny, it's just 
one room, and they share a kitchen and bathroom 
with other couples on the floor. 

The person we're arranging our trips with now 
has us staying in Soviet trade union hotels instead of 
the usual Intourist hotels, which were full of foreign¬ 
ers. Soviets could only get in if they knew some¬ 
body. But they're all Soviets where we stay now, 
and Syrians and Cubans, other Soviet clients. It's 
much more interesting. 

Robbie: People in the Soviet Union talk so 
glibly about democracy now. When they first 
started using the word, it was sort of like, now wait 
a minute. They would say: we have democracy now. 
Don t we? So, therefore we'll do this and we'll do 
that. They're sort of naive, like children. Look how 
many years it took us to get settled in our demo- 
cracy and we're still fighting to keep a democracy 
you know. They say, "Gorbachev told us we have 
democracy now, so therefore we have a demo- 
cracy." 

Jim: The young people are really fun. I was talk' 
ing to this one young social worker, and he was very 
excitedly telling me all the advantages of capitalism- 
And I m telling him there are some advantages m 
the state taking care of certain things. Complete re¬ 
versal. Everywhere you find this, not heated argu¬ 
ments, but very heated discussions. It's like a new 




food. 


■ Reported by Richard Diffenderfer 
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Stability 

Flexibility 


It takes both to stay on top—in business as well as sports. 

And in todays ever changing market, it’s comforting to know that your employee 
health care needs are covered by a strong, financially secure company 
Business leaders across the country count on Lincoln National to provide 
integrated managed health care plans for more than five million employees. 

Because were product innovators. Our diverse benefit programs, such as Positive 
Selection, are designed to meet individual needs—yours and your employees. 
Stability and flexibility—it’s a balanced approach. 
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NATIONAL 


Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
Lincoln National Health Plan, Inc. 

7776 Pointe Parkway West, Ste. 100, Phoenix, AZ 85044 602-438-1005 












